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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 3-—jfooms Visits Tyre and Sidon. ...... Mark 7 : 24-37 
ee ee eee John 20 ; 11-18 

2. April 10.—Peter Confesses the Christ... ... Mark 8 : 27-38 
3. April 17.—Jesus Transfigured .. ... ~~... +s Mark 9 : 2-13 
4- April 24.—The Mission of the Seventy. . . Luke 10 : 1-16 
5. May 1.—Prayer and Promise ......-..-+-. Luke 11 : 1-13 
6. May 8.—Watchfulness (Temperance Lesson). . . Luke 12 : 35-48 
7. May 15.—The ProdigalSon ......-.+++-s Luke 15 : 11-24 
8. May 22.—Jesus Teaches Humility. ....... Mark 10 : 35-45 
r, The Day of Pentecost. ........4 Acts 2; 1-11 

g. May 29.—The Passover. ......++++-++> Matt. 26 : 17-30 
10. June 5.—Christ’s Trial Before Pilate ....... Mark 15: 1-15 
aC O.o' 0 She ee} Mark 15 : 22-39 


12. Jume 19.—Christ Risen .... 2.2.2 ee ee eee Matt. 28 : 1-15 


13. June 26.—Review 


1. | 12.—Christ Crucified 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Luke 10: 1-16 . 
‘Tuesday.— Luke 10: 17-24. . 
Wednesday.— Matt. 10: 5-15. 
Thursday.—John 4 : 31-38. 
Friday.—Matt. 9 : 32-38 . 
Saturday.—Jer. 1: 7-19 . 
Sunday.—Isa.6:1-8 . 


. The mission of the Seventy 
. . Return of the mission 

. Mission of the Apostles 

. The harvest 

. Laborers needed 

. God's messenger 

Who will go? 


% 


Trusting 
By Caroline Kellogg 


HE lesson, Lord, I've learned, 
And in my heart is peace. 
Not freedom from all pain I’ve found, 
From wo thou hast not given release; 
But freedom in my sorrow, Lord, 
Has been thy blessed gift, 
And joy and peace in pain I know, 
And all the upward lift . 
Of soul and mind and heart are mine 
Because of this great love of thine.” 
CINCINNATI, O. 








Being Spent 

Life is coin of the King’s realm. St. Paul tells 
us how he gladly spent his life for others. And 
then he adds a still stronger word. ‘I will most 
gladly spend and be spent for your souls,’’ he says. 
The divinest spending in all the world is when 
men have put what they are, and what they have, 
at the service and command of their fellow-men, 
How many fathers and mothers, how many teach- 
ers, how many leaders of Christ's kingdom, have not 
spent their own lives, but have yielded their lives 
to be spent by the demands and the needs of souls 
which they have loved! What would your life have 
been if there had not been some other life of which 
you know, and feel sure deep down in your heart, you 
had the spending? Was there not one—father or 
mother or lover or friend—much of whose life you 
spent as surely as they themselves? Blessed be 
Christ, who himself spent for others and was spent by 
them, that the world is full of the same spirit still 
ministering amongst men. 


x 


Sustaining Power of a Purpose 

Purpose, even more than achievement, sustains a 
man in the fight for character. No matter what the past 
may have been, no matter how dark to-day may seem, 
the coming of a controling high purpose into life brings 
poise and power, and a deep, unspeakable joy. No 
grief however keen, no disappointment however heart- 
rending, can overcome the spirit of one who is pos- 
sessed by a purpose that lays hold of the best that is 
in him. Enoch Arden has become a type of heroic 
determination in the facing of bitter sorrow. Should 


he disclose his identity to the woman who had been 
his wife, and was now happily married to another ? 
No, even though ‘‘ speech and thought and nature 
failed a little,'’ he made his resolve, and kept it ever 
before him, ‘‘ not to tell her, never to let her know."’ 
And then the poet, with his fine sense of what such a 
purpose could do for a man, goes on to say : 
‘* He was not all unhappy. His resolve 

Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 

Prayer from a living source within the will, 

And beating up through all the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul.’’ 
How many men to-day are weakening under burdens 
because they have no supreme purpose that costs them 
much to fulfil! To be a ‘living soul’’ is to draw 
life from Him who is the Life, and to pour out that 
life in the struggle toward a worthy, dominant purpose. 


7 
Mr. Trumbull’s First Pilgrimage Letter 


Not only those who have relatives or friends on 
board the Grosser Kurfiirst, but all Sunday-school 
workers, will have an interest in Mr. Trumbull's pil- 


Doing More Things 


AID a man who was interested in a particular line 
of fact or thought: ‘‘] never read any other 
books while I am studying in this line ; for I 

find that I never get any good from anything else I 
read at such a time. I do not even remember it 
long ; it makes no impression on me. And it just 
draws my mind from my one thought.’’ And this 
remark of the specialist was quoted of him as if it 
were a proof of his devotedness and intensity of power. 
But that man gave evidence, in that remark, of his 
inability to use his time or powers to best advantage, 
and he is to be cited as a warning, and not as an ex- 
ample ; for there are others who are liable to err as 
he erred. 

No man can do any one work as he should it he 
gives all his time and strength to that one work, 
without turning away from it, at seasons, to other 
lines of an entirely different sort. We must do more 
things than one, in order to do that one thing well. 
At this point those who do most differ widely from 
those who accomplish little while wishing to do a great 
deal. Here is a point of radical error on the part of 
those who have not yet learned how to do either one 
thing or many things to advantage. 

Of course, this is not claiming that a man must 
think of more than one thing at the moment when 
his whole energies are demanded for a particular 
effort orendeavor. It is not saying that there are not 
moments or hours when his whole being must be 
given to just one thing. It applies to a man’s neces- 
sity of turning from one line of study or thought to 
another, or to others, from time to time, as he is 
summoned in the line of duty, or as he deliberately 
seeks it as a means of doing best what he counts as 
most important. As to this there should be no doubt, 
or question, or hesitation ; but here is where many an 
inexperienced man is liable to fail, through mistaken 
ideas of duty or expediency. 

There is no room for question on this point to 
those who consider the order of nature and God's 
indication of man's duty in God's service. A man 
must, as a. rule, and in ordinary times, turn aside 
from what occupies him in his working hours, and 
get rest in sleep. - He cam do more, when he should, 


by not doing when he should not, or, rather, 
by doing something else than in his waking 
hours. And even in his waking hours of special 


stduy or thought he must take time for eating and 





grimage letters, the first of which is given in this issue. 
Subsequent letters will be included in these pages as 
often as circumstances will permit. Mr. Trumbull's 
purpose is to give word-pictures of the journey, and to 
enable The Sunday School Times family at home to 
share as fully as may be in the privileges of this modern 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. May the scores of 
thousands who will read these letters be led in spirit 
and in consecrated imagination to receive lasting im- 
pressions of this memorable journey ! 


x 
True Self-Mastery 


Mastery of one’s work comes through mastery 
of one’s self. Laggard inclinations, cowardly fears, 
weak haltings in the face of known duty, need the 
relentless whip of self-mastery. But no man is master 
of himself who thinks he is his own master. Every 
indwelling power of mind and body, every burning 
determination, every urgent demand upon self for 
service, Ought to get its vigor and temper from that 
command of self which is the utter yielding of self to 
God's will, Only here is resolution and power for 
service, and the right control of the whole man. 


% 


in Order to Do One 


exercising. If he stops to think of it, he realizes that 
he can do more in proper hours by doing something 
else in certain hours of every day. ‘‘Prayer and 
provender hinder no man,’ because by the help of 
those he can do more in another line. So, of one day 
in every week, a man can accomplish more in the 
other six days by doing something else on the seventh. 
The Sabbath is made for man; man needs it. 

So, in every sphere, for all and for always. Man 
cannot do any one thing to advantage if he does only 
one thing. If a man is intent on but one thing, and 
desires to give himself wholly and for all the time to 
that one thing, let him know that he is liable to fail 
of his best work in that one thing if he does not do 
more and other things in quite a different line every 
day week by week. If he has an official position, or 
a regular occupation, that demands a fair portion of 
every day, let him rejoice in that, as forcing him to 
do something quite apart from the particular line of 
study or of research to which he would like to give 
his whole time. He can do better in that special 
line in one hour out of twelve, while thus circum- 
stanced, than in twelve hours of every day, while 
having nothing but the one thing to absorb him, and 
in dwelling on which his mental faculties pall, and 
lack the life and stimulus of refreshing changes. 

This is the only correct theory of proper and effi- 
cient mental action, and nearly all men who do most 
and do best, in the line of continuous service and of 
helpful endeavor, are accustomed to labor thus day 
by day and year by year. There may be exceptional 
and abnormal instances in which individuals have 
worked in the wrong way, and have seemed to secure 
exceptionally superior results for the time, while break- 
ing themselves down, or while unfitting themselves 
for any permanent usefulness, But the only safe way 
is the right way. And, indeed, it is the only way to 
be confidently depended on, even in single instances, 

Men who seem to write with ease and with power 
in behalt of a cause that seems to demand and to have 
their undivided energies will say, or are known as 
those who could say, that in order to do their one work 
in the best way they often deliberately give hours to 
the reading of poetry, or of fiction, for the relief 
and refreshing of their minds, so that they can come 
back from it with new life and strength and zest and 
devotedness to the one thing that they wish to do with 
all their heart. Those, on the other hand, who are 
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of opinion that they must free themselves from all 
other occupations and duties that demand study or 
thought, in order to give themselves to the prepara- 
tion of something really worthy of them or of the 
cause, in the line of the one thing that they feel is 
the all-important thing to have their attention and 
undivided energies, are rarely those who have much 
to show as the result of this kind of labor. 

Of course, the ability to do more things than one 
in order to do one thing well is a result of study and 
practice, as well as of origina! or inherent ability ; but 
it is a duty to recognize this power as something to be 
attained tc and to be striven toward. _ A boy who had 
not studied at all before he was ten or twelve years 
old would have to learn how to learn, to begin with, 
and that would take time and practice. But a uni- 
versity student has learned, and has been accustomed 
to take up one study at a time, and devote his whole 
being to that for an hour, or for two hours, and to 
leave it for another and a totally different study, per- 
haps in another language, or in a different branch of 
science, to which again he devotes his entire being 
and thought and energies for another hour or two 
hours, and so on three or four times or more in a day. 
The young schoolboy may wonder at this, and recog- 
nize it as something beyond his powers ; but the uni- 
versity student knows that he is a better student, with 
his mental powers better developed and exercised by 
this varied practice than if he were continuing, un- 
interruptedly, on one study, without thought beyond, 
hour after hour and day after day. 

But many a university student, trained in this 
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varied way, having never had the experience of an 
army commander with his duty of devoting himself 
wholly to one thing at a time minute by minute, with 
a total change of subjects every few minutes; or of 
the head of a great commercial establishment, with its 
like demand of intense application to the one thing 
for the moment, and to another thing for the next 
moment ; or of the varied and exacting duties of the 
chief editor of a metropolitan daily, with all the in- 
volved interests, and the responsibility of devoting 
his best and entire intellectual powers to each of 
twenty themes in twenty minutes in succession, can- 
not feel that he can do just as well, or even better, 
with several different subjects to think of or learn 
about, or study up, in one day, than he could with only 
one subject to devote himself to. But he ought to 
learn that he can and must. , 

We can do what we ought to do, and what we have 
to do. The only way is to feel that we have to do, 
and that we must do, and that we can do it, even 
though we cannot do it. Then we can do, in God's 
strength, the impossible. And especially should we 
feel that it is always easier to do several things, and 
to do them well, than to do only one ; therefore let 
us attend to all that we have to attend to, or to wel- 
come our God-given interruptions as really aids, in- 
stead of barriers, to the one best thing that God would 
have us do, and would have us do well. Hindrances 
are helps in God's service, and diversions at God's 
call are intensifying aids to desired success. Let us 
thank God that he calls and enables us to do more than 
one thing in order to our best doing of that one. 
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Knowing When We are Led of God 


That God does lead in the life of the individual 
is accepted as a fact by many who would nevertheless 
like to know just how they can distinguish his lead- 
ing from other promptings. It would simplify life 
considerably if one rule for this could be found, but 
there is no assurance that God will take away from 
us the need for prayerful study and discriminating 
wisdom so long as we live. A perplexed teacher in 
New York state writes : 


An editorial in The Sunday School Times of November 7, 
headed ‘' Self-Good an Unworthy Aim,’’ touches so closely 
upon a question which has much perplexed me that I have 
many times wished you might give me such farther light as 
would enable me to see my way clearly, and so to recognize 
and follow God's leading. Has one any right to accept or 
continue the duties and responsibilities of Sunday - school 
teacher, no matter how strongly urged by others or one’s own 
inclination, when, with earnest seeking for guidance, one’s 
best judgment ccnvinces one that those to be taught need a 
training utterly beyond one’s power to give, and when, so far 
as one can see, practically the only good accomplished is the 
development of, and inspiration to, one's self? 

As if you had been thinking along these very lines, you say 
in your last issue, under ‘‘ Knowing That We Are Right,” 
that ‘‘no man weed ever be in doubt as to the best thing to 
do,"’ and that the “secret of confident knowledge is twofold, 
-—-prayer and brains.’" That God does not mean his children 
to struggle on in darkness and uncertainty seems certain, but 
when there are strongly opposing forces, and Providence does 
not absolutely block the way, how may one 4nxow which is the 
right path to follow ? 


Having earnestly sought guidance, should one then follow 
one's judgment, irrespective of all else ? 


One thing is certain, and on that all may rely, — 
«If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not ; and 
it shall be given him. But let him ask in faith, noth- 
ing doubting.’* And there are other certainties in 
life about which we do not need to have any question. 
In many respects God's plan tor each one is so clear 
that certain duties are put beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. A father, because he is a tather, ought to 
care for his children. A mother ought to be a loving 
and devoted mother because she is a mother. A 
Sunday-school teacher ought to be a friend to her 
pupils, and not their enemy. So-in many another 
relation in life : some duties are as clear as the noon- 
day sun. On the other hand, it is easy to become 
confused about a specific phase of our duty. Some- 
times this confusion comes from the misleading sup- 
position that God expects us to seek our course mainly 
upon the basis ot our ability, or lack of ability. Doubt- 
less a large majority ot the men who have won re- 
spect and honor as Christian citizens in professional 
or business life have the notion that their rea/ ability 
is quite different from that with which the world 
credits them. The Editor would be pretty sure that 
something was wrong with a Sunday-school teacher 





who hadn't thought of resigning because of sheer in- 
ability. Does the New York teacher merely doubt 
her ability? If she doubted God's ability to help her 
in her teaching work, then she might with much rea- 
son question the wisdom of those who, knowing her 
and knowing the class, think she is the teacher for it. 
Of course, if she were blind, she would not listen to 
the call of foolish friends who would want her as an 
art critic. But she writes of no real barrier that can 
make it necessary for God even to work a miracle to 
help her. Our power is not measured by our ability, 
when led of God. And how may we know when 
we are led of him? There is no one way, but 
many. First, we can set aside as mof his leadings all 
promptings to selfish ease, all allurements to self- 
aggrandizement, every inclination away from a per- 
fectly clear duty pressing upon us at the moment. A 
man engaged in saving his wife and children from a 
burning house would have no right to let them die 
there, even if by so doing he could attend on time 
a meeting of his church building committee. God's 
leadings for his trusting children are away from self. 
That is just why some of his leadings are hard to 
discern. When one has prayed earnestly for guid- 
ance, ‘‘in faith, nothing doubting,’’ and has shut out 
from possible consideration all self-centered prompt- 
ings, and has secured all the light he can from the 
principles given in the Bible, and then has been led 
té think of a principle or precept which seems to give 
light on the problem in hand, why drop back into 
doubting and questionings again? The fact is that 
often, when God does reveal the path of duty clearly 
in answer to our faith-filled prayer, we turn squarely 
away from his guidance, and then wonder why we 
can’t know more about his leadings. To the child of 
God who asks ‘‘in faith, nothing doubting,’’ there 
can come an inward conviction of duty so clear and 
strong that the argument of friends or the lack of 
present ability will not be a feather’s weight in the 
balance. Why not rest confidently and before the 
world in such a conviction, if we have complied with 
the principles upon which the promise of wisdom is 


founded ? 
“A 


Spirit before Method. 

Methods are all very well in any good work, but 
the man who tries to establish a method needs to find 
out how much of the right spirit there is among those 
who are to follow the method. A Sunday-school 
without the right spirit isn’t going to be improved by 
the introduction of a mere method, any more than a 
family in which love is lacking can be made a true 
family by a set of rules hung in a gilt frame in the 
dining-room. A Nebraska worker who is trying ear- 
nestly to be of service to his school finds serious ob- 
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stacles in the way of a plan which he very wisely 
wishes to carry out. He writes : 


The teachers of our Sunday-school have organized a teach- 
ers'-meeting, which meets every Wednesday evening for the 
purpose of studying the lesson for the coming Sunday. These 
meetings are held from house to house, and, as I am the leader, 
I proposed having it meet at each teacher's home, taking 
them by turn, and then over again, or at any of the scholars’ 
homes that should invite us. But I find there is enmity and 
strife between some ot these teachers, and between the super- 
intendent and some of the teachers. Some of them say, “ If 
you have it at that teacher's house, we will not go, and there 
will be no one there but yourself.’" And this teacher has in- 
vited us. What would you do? I have asked them to have 
this meeting at the church, but they will not. Could you tell 
me where I could 5c some tracts that would be good to let 
these teachers read 

When there is enmity and strife between teachers 
and superintendent, there can be no Sunday-school, 
in any real sense. A teachers’-meeting is indeed 
needed in that troubled company,—a meeting of one 
teacher with another to settle personal differences, to 
put aside enmity, to forego strife. A teachers’ - 
meeting is needed there,—a meeting of each teacher 
alone with God, Is it not within his power to give 
each the spirit of forbearance and unselfishness, as 
each prays for forgiveness, and for a renewing of the 
right spirit? All this is first, before there can be 
agreement on any important matter among those 
whom the Nebraska correspondent would lead into 
better service for the Master. A boy and a man were 
fishing one day in an old boat on a little pond in 
Massachusetts. As evening came on, the man gath- 
ered in his line, followed reluctantly by the boy. 
Then the man took the oars, and began to row quietly 
toward the shore. For some moments he rowed, 
putting increasing strength into his pull, until sud- 
denly he flung down the oars, and with an exclama- 
tion of disgust drew slowly up from the muddy bottom 
a great stone to which the boat was anchored by a 
long rope. Not much was said by the boy, but he 
had his thought as they rowed ashore. Doubiless the 
man had his. Can the Nebraska school or any other 
school pull ahead with a drag holding it to the mud ? 
The Editor knows of one tract he would like to recom- 
mend to the Nebraska teachers and superintendent, — 
the thirteenth chapter of Second Corinthians. 





Marion Lawrance’s Question Box 
will be found this week on page 21s. 











Was Paul Married ? 


Whatever we can learn about the men and women 
of the Bible is likely to throw light on their true place 
and work in the Bible story. While much about 
these characters, aside from the Bible record, can be 
only a matter of conjecture, yet many enlightening 
references may be drawn from the Bible texts, taken 
together with what is known from other records, 
when the Bible does not give all the details’. A New 
York pastor seeks information on a subject which has 
long been under discussion, and on which authorities 
have differed. He asks : 


Was Paul a married man? Please state reasons, pro and 
con, in Notes on Open Letters, if of sufficient importance. 
The question has arisen in our church, and I stated that it is 
held that he was married, the reason assigned by Conybeare 
and Howson being the meaning of Acts 26:10. They hold 
that this indicates that Paul was a member of the sanhedrin, 
and one of the qualifications of a member of that body was 
that he must be a man having children, 

In Acts 26:10 Paul says when Christians ‘‘ were 
put to death I gave my vote against them.’’ The 
Greek word fséphos, here translated ‘‘ vote,’” means, 
literally, a ‘‘pebble.’’ A black pebble was con- 
demnatory ; a white pebble was cast for acquittal. The 
Greek word in Acts 26 : 10, translated in the Authorized 
Version ‘‘ voice,’’ and in the Revised Version ‘‘ vote,"* 
is not used anywhere else in the New Testament. Its 
use would seem to show that Paul was a member.of 
the death-sentencing body, the sanhedrin. And it 
has been suggested that he was elected a member 
after his exhibition of zeal in the stoning of Stephen, 
As a member of that body, many authorities hold 
that he must have been a married man. Ginsburg 
states, concerning the qualifications for the Great San- 
hedrin, ‘‘ Nor could such candidates be elected as 
had no children, because they could not sympathize 
with domestic affairs.”’ onybeare and Howsen 
say, as indicated by the correspondent, that members 
of the sanhedrin ‘‘should be fathers of children,”’ 
and, further, that ‘‘Saul must have been a married 
man and the father of a family.’’ While authorities 
differ as to the Jewish customs of Paul's day, and 
consequently are not at one on the question here 
raised, the inference that Paul was a married man 
would seem to be not unjustified, in the light of the 
Bible statements and scholarly testimony. 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 








A Colored Field Worker’s Trials 


Leaving my home, I started on a tour through Tennessee 
in the interest of the organized Sunday-school work. After 
a day’s travel I arrived at my destination, which was Olte- 
wah Junction, about half-past ten o’clock at night. Oltewah 
Junction is about fifteen miles from Chattanooga. I had 
serious misgivings about alighting from the train, but I re- 
membered that I was supposed to have an appointment 
there, and also join my fellow Field Worker, Professor 
Marcus, so, not shirking the duty, when the train stopped 
I got off. Much to my surprise, there was not a’ single 
colored person at the station, and there I was in a strange 
place, at a late hour of night, not knowing where to go, — 
for my readers will remember that in a very few places in 
the South are there lodging-hauses for colored people. 

I asked the station-master how far it was to Oltewah. 
‘*A quarter of a mile straight down the railroad,’’ was 
the answer. I gripped my two heavy valises and started. 
There was no moon, The only light was that given by 
the fireflies, and you can imagine that in my heart there 
was not that perfect peace which would cast out fear, But 
no mishap befell me. Arriving in the town of Oltewah, 
everything was in darkness except one home of whites; 
and that home was a house of sorrow, for the grim mes- 
senger had visited it. I ventured to the gate, and asked 
if they could tell me where any colored people lived, 
They politely replied, ‘‘ About a quarter of a mile far- 
ther on.’’ 

Fortunately for me I had gone but a few steps when I 
met a young colored man. I accosted him, and asked him 
to inform me where I could get a night’s lodging. He did 
not know, but said he would accompany me, and try. Re- 
lieving me of one valise, we again started, and at the first 
house we stopped lived a prominent member of the colored 
Methodist church, I told him who I was, and my mis- 
sion, and asked for a night’s lodging. He stated his house 
was full, and he could not accommodate me under any cir- 
cumstances. I told him I had come quite a distance, was 
tired and sick, and would pay him; but he still refused. 
I then asked if the pastor of either of the two churches 
(there were two churches in the town,—Methodist and 
Baptist) was in town, and he answered ‘‘No.’’ I then 
asked if he could direct me to any place;where I econld 
obtain lodging. He replied ‘* No.’’ I then bade him a 
pleasant ‘‘ Good-night,’’ my companion and myself again 
starting on our lonely mission. 

We visited ten homes, and at each one met with the 
same response, —house full, or some one sick, My 
companion stated he had no bed, but slept on the 
floor in the kitchen of a white home. Despairing of ob- 
taining a bed for the night, I turned again to Oltewah 
Junction, and asked the operator if I could stay all night 
in the waiting-room. The reply was a polite affirmative. 
The night was a little cool, the seats hard, my attire a 
little thin, but I was thankful for that much, and this mes- 
sage kept ringing in my ears,—that beautiful song, ‘*‘ He 
promised never to leave me alone.’’ The night passed 
slowly, but the day at last came, and with it increased 
strength and thankfulness. 

At half-past six that morning I was joined by my fellow 
Field Worker, Professor Marcus. To him I related the 
experience of the night, and then we went over the town, 
trying to find breakfast. After visiting several colored 
homes, and not being able to purchase breakfast, we then 
went to the white hotel, and asked them to wrap us up a 
meal. The reply was, ‘‘ We would be glad to do so, but 
everything has been eaten up.’’ We were glad of the 
kind words, and we did manage to get two bottles of Coca 
Cola. Remaining there until one o’clock, we got a train 
to Cleveland, Tennessee, where we got dinner, and met 
with a little better reception. 

I will not attempt to relate the experiences of that week, 
nor do I claim that we meet them every day. We do not. 
The International Sunday-school Association cannot tell 
the need of just such work as their two colored Field 
Workers are attempting todo. My people need this per- 
sonal visitation. The harvest is truly great. They are not 
at all times so unwilling to entertain strangers. They are 
poor, and live in very humble circumstances, and ofttimes 
are ashamed to let strangers come. They want the light, 
and I pray God that funds will come in, so that this asso- 
ciation can put more men into the work. 

Money given to education is good, but we must reach 
the masses of the colored people through Christian influ- 
ences. Give them a higher idea of home life, let them 
know more about God and his dealings with the children 
of men, then education and other things will follow. For 
every dollar given to education two dollars should be given 
to train them along religious and moral lines. The light 
must go to them, and how better than by a Christian 
teacher? This is the only way that the masses will ever 
be uplifted. They are groping in ignorance and darkness, 
waiting for the light. Will you send it to them ?— 7he 
Rev. James E. Shepard, Ph. D., International Field 

Worker, Durham, N. C. 


Omissions that Are Not Trifling 


How serious an apparently trivial omission by a county 
secretary might be to the state’s statistics, A. T. Arnold, 
an Illinois state Field Worker, pointed out graphically on 
the blackboard at the state convention. ‘* Suppose,’’ he 
said, ‘* a Sunday-school off in the upper right-hand corner 
of this township [pointing to a rough diagram] was over- 
looked, as it is so near the line, and not reported. Sup- 
pose another Sunday-school in the lower left-hand corner 
of another township in the same county was similarly over- 
looked. Well, they’re only small schools, say a hundred 
members apiece ; that doesn’t amount to much, But what 
if a like ** trivial’? omission is made by the county secre- 
tary of every one of our 102 counties? 102) 200==20,400, 
or the loss in Sunday-school membership reported for our 
State.’’ 


% 


Keeping Up County Finances 


We have found it a splendid plan, in raising funds with 
which to carry on our county work, to use pledge-cards, 
The form given below is the one we are using at present, 
the matter on both sides of the card being given. 





I promise to pay to the Fulton County Sunday- 
School Association . 


cents for Sunday-school work. 


. dollars , 


ci a ee ee a ie ee ae a er a 
Name .....- 

AGGIE . + 60 hd 6 0.00 840 8 8 

Township. . 0 9° 





If amount pledged is handed in with thjs card, please mark 
the card PA]D. 








SEVEN SPECIALTIES OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORK IN FULTON COUNTY 





1. To place a Sunday-school within reach of every 
boy and girl. 

2. ‘To bring the 13,405 boys and girls of Fulton County 
into the Sunday-schools. 

3. To have a teachers’-meeting or a training-class 
within reach of every teacher, and to have all the teach- 
ers trained to lead the children to Christ, and to train 
them for Christian citizenship. 

4. To*reach every home by house-to-house visitation. 

5. To secure Bible study in every home through the 
Home Department. 

6. To pre-empt the babies for Christ and the Sunday- 
school through the Cradle Roll. 

7. To enlist parents, teachers, and children in a war 
to the death against King Alcohol. 

To push the work in all directions, $600 is needed. 


What will you give ? 











The plan works most admirably. I have never ‘‘ begged ”’ 
for our work, but at our township conventions or rallies I 
have shown what has been done, what is needed, and how 
we are trying to meet this need through our county organi- 
zation. After a short prayer, the cards are presented to 
every one in the audience, and I carry a supply of pencils 
with me, so that it takes but a few moments to take up the 
offering. 

At one of the last township conventions I attended our 
offering was about fifteen dollars. The township president 
told me that at the last convention held there, after great 
effort they had ‘‘ taken up a collection of eighty-five cents.”’ 

We tried this plan at our last county convention, where, 
by actual count, there were only eighty-four present (a 
series of terrible storms having prevented our usual number 
from attending), and the personal pledges alone amounted 
to over one hundred dollars. None of the pledges were 
large, but nearly every one gave something. 

Nearly always the cash is handed in with the cards, but 
if it is not, when the time of payment arrives, a little note 
of reminder is all that is necessary to bring the amount 
pledged. 

In the treasurer’s report, which is printed in our year- 
book, the name of every donor is given, even if the amount 
given was only five cents, —Zau/u M. Davidson, Field Worker 
fulton County Sunday-school Association, San Antonio, 
Texas. : 
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Some things look better on paper than in actual life. 
The great gain of a state or county tour party is that it re- 
veals real conditions as they would never be known from 
correspondence merely. 





West Virginia School of Method 


West Virginia, too, is to begin summer-school work next 
season. The school will be held in connection with the 
state university. This, probably, is the first state univer- 
sity in the country to offer such a course to Sunday-school 
workers. The school was planned by President D. B. 
Pumitan of the State Association, and it will be held 
during the week beginning June 20. The sessions will 
be held each day, morning and afternoon, and will be of 
an educational nature; and at night Professor Richard 
Green Moulton, of the University of Chicago, will conduct 
Bible studies or lecture. Other instructors will be: Miss 
Sarah E. Griswold, of the Chicago Normal School; Miss 
Margaret K. Smith, Ph.D., of the New York Normal 
School ; Jasper Newton Deahl, of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity ; and Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, of Louisville. The 
International work will probably be represented by the Rev. 
E. Morris Fergusson, A number of prominent denomi- 
national men will be present, as the president has requested 
the various denominations to send representatives to take 
part in the program. This school idea was born in a small 
township convention.— William C. Shafer, General See- 
retary. 
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The Tour Party Search-Light 


As illustrating the search-light effect of a tour party, in 
enabling one to 4now the field and its needs, the following 
report on a county is revealing : ‘* The masses of the peo- 
ple in County are not interested in Sunday-seliool 
work, -Only one-quarter of the children ever go to Sunday- 
school. There are hundreds of people who never belonged 
to a Sunday-school in their lives, and hundreds more who 
have not been to church in fifteen or twenty years. In all 
our rounds we did not find a better mission field than this. 
One brother told us of four communities in the county 
which were anxious for Sunday-schools, but which could 
not find any one who knew how to organize and conduct a 
school,’’ 

~ 


What the Baptists Did with the Returns 


A house-to-house canvass of Brooksville, Mississippi, 
last November, showed two hundred and fifty-two folks who 
preferred the Baptist Church, Home Department and 
Cradle Roll were organized, and vigorous efforts put forth 
to enlist all in the school, By January 1 following, only 
four of the two hundred and fi.ty-two declined to become 
members of some department of the school.—Z. P. Leavell, 
Jackson, Miss. 





% 
Departments of Temperance 


Nova Scotia was the first among the provincial and state 
associations to form a temperance department. It was or- 
ganized in 1893, and has been vigorously pushed. It is 
the largest and most influential temperance movement in 
the province. The form of organization is called the 
**Sunday-school White Ribbon Army.’’ It meets at the 
Sunday-school session on the quarterly temperance Sun- 
day. There are no extra officers, and it takes no even- 
ings. Wearing a very pretty button-bedge ad signing the 
pledge-roll constitute membership. There are more than 
eighteen thousand members in our schonls at the present 
time, besides many thousands who have left the schools. 

This movement means ‘‘ The church doing its duty by 
its children and young people.’’ 

The study of this question i the light of God’s Word 
is the way that a conscience about it can be created, ~ Under 
other names this organization has spread pretty well over 
Canada.— Dr. Frank W. Woodbury, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 


% 
A Model County Convention 


What may well be called an ideal county response to a tour 
party's notification that ‘t would hold a convention there 
was that of Enfield, Halifax County, North Carolina. 
General Secretary S. M. Smith reported : 

‘*Here we found everything in fine shape. 
mittee on Entertainr.ent mt us .t the train and gave us 
possession of the wn, Everything was in readiness, — 
speakers had been selected to assist us on the program, 
and were on hand. fhe ope.a house where our meetings 
were held was filled to overflowin; at our night sessions. 
The graded school turned out anc marched in a body to 
our children’s meeting on the -econd <ernoon, MNele- 
gates came from every section of the county and brought 
their dinners with them. The president of the county 
dropped everything at home, brought his entire family, and 
remained from beginning to end. One of the most notice- 
able features of this convention was the great number of 
preachers in attendance.’’ 


The Com- 
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Jesus’ Commission to His Followers 


By Floyd W. 


PEAT the Master sends us into the world and 
gives us a commission as truly as he sent his 
i seventy disciples and gave them a com- 
mission, is the important lesson which we 
Christians ought to learn, These Seventy 
are to be carefully distinguished from the twelve Apos- 
tles. The latter had laid upon them most distinctly 
the founding and the caring for the Christian church. 
The former were the men who were to go before Christ 
and prepare the way for his coming. So we are to 
prepare the way for his second coming as king to rule 
over his kingdom. And the spirit of his directions, 
which he gave with great minuteness to the Seventy, 
applies to every man or woman who bears his name 
and looks with joy for his appearing. 

What a precious truth it is that Jesus thus honors 
and trusts us! How clearly the meaning of life 
comes out as we view it in the light of this commis- 
sion! Surely the days are too short to do all we 
would like to do. The heart, throbbing *with love, 
reaches eageriy out to the world ignorant of the 
Christ and his promised reign. The lips overflow 
with messages we would like to bring to men whose 
days are dark and without horizon, and whose lives 
are cramped and weak. The hands quiver with an 
eager desire to lift burdens and smooth paths, and 
guide trembling feet into ways of peace. The joy of 
living is the service of Christ. But the dear Master, 
who accepts—yea, who calls for—our service, is a 
Master of order. Hence he gives us some great 
principles to guide us, lest we waste our energies and 
fail of results. Let us study those principles, There 
seem to be four of them as we read our lesson, The 
first is prayer, the second is action, the third is 
earnest trust, and the fourth is brotherhood. 


Prayer First 

It seems a little remarkable that Jesus, before he 
gives any particular directions, bids the disciples 
pray,—and pray for a definite thing ; namely, that 
laborers may enter the field. And yet that prayer is 
the spirit and center of all righteous service. It 
means that the servant has gotten a sight of the great 
world and of the need, and that he is eager, hungry, 
for the coming of a rich harvest. That is the spirit 
of consecration, without which all effort is vain. I 
once asked a minister who preached to great congre- 
gations of people how he felt as he stood up in the 
pulpit and saw the eyes of the multitude fixed upon 
him. He answered that at first he was frightened, 
filled with a sense of his unworthiness and daring in 
speaking to such a multitude. Then he was sud- 
denly filled with compassion as he saw them all 
waiting expectantly, and realized that they wanted 
something. Following this came a consciousness of 
power : he was there as God's messenger, and had a 
message to give. And then came a flow of joy at 
the thought of his high privilege, and he could no 
more help preaching than he could help breathing, — 
he just had to preach. 

So it ought to be with every worker. He loses him- 
self in the sight of the hungry world with its needs, and, 
knowing that he has something to help satisfy the 
hunger, he simply cannot help telling the story and 
doing the work. Love constrains him. ‘* Woe is me 
if | preach not the gospel !"' he cries. Yes, and this 
praying means also an appeal to God for help. Here 
is the world before me. God has sent me to help it. 
For every Christian is, in this humble way, like Jesus : 
God sends him because he loves the world and wants 
it to be saved. But, oh, the burden of it, and the 
sense of helplessness! ‘‘ Pray,’ cries Christ. ‘‘ Pray 
as I prayed at my baptism, in the wilderness, on the 
mountain top, ard.the angels of God will be sent to 
sustain." Perchance this prayer meant even some- 
thing more. Where were the laborers to come from 
unless they were gathered from the people to whom 
the disciples were sent? It was not merely to turn 
men from sin *that they were sent, it was not only 
to tell them of Jesus the Messiah, but it was so to 
arouse them that each one as he heard the story 
would hasten to tell it to some one else, and so the work 
would rapidly and gloriously spread. I have often 
wondered whether there was not a pause after this 
direction of Jesus, while he knelt with the disciples 
and himself poured forth, with them and for them, 
an intense cry for consecration, for help, for fruitful 
service! Surely we cannot do much unless we fol- 
low so divine a principle. To try to work without 
first praying is to be like a machine. To go out to 
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serve without a heart hunger for men, without a cry 
for aid, without a deliberate will to make men join 
our ranks and do for others what we are trying to do 


for them, is surely to forget our dear Lord's com- 
mission. 


Working With All Your Might 

‘‘Go your ways,’’ said Christ. I have always 
loved that expression. It is so full of life, and so 
personal! Each one had a way of his own, and a 
place. One could not go to the same place as an- 
other, nor could he have the same manner of work- 
ing as another. But each could go his own way, and 
do his own part in his own place. The danger of 
our day is over-organization. The trusts, about 
which so many people are talking to-day, are only 
types of the methods entering into all life. Consoli- 
dation, organization, machinery, institutions, —these 
are seeking to take the place of individual, personal 
living and service. And however they may succeed 
or fail in business and finance, in railroads and 
steamship lines, they are bound to fail in religion. 
Nothing—no church, no brotherhood, no society— 
can take the place of the individual heart and hand 
and voice in telling the gospel story and urging the 
gospel life. No matter what your church or your 
companions or your society may be planning, ‘‘ go 
your way,’’ and do your own work with all your might. 

This action, too, must be constant, loving, peace- 
giving, friendly. All this the Master urged. Do noi 
give up because of an apparent failure. There is no 
loss, no failure, in God's service, when the disciple is 
consecrated. Do not forget the courtesies of life. 
Enter into that close family relationship which shall 
make you one with men, not an interloper or a cold 
stranger. Be calm, peaceful, gentle, for it is the 
message of the Prince of Peace you are bearing. 
Speak not as to foreigners, those outside the cove- 
nant, strangers; men are your brothers, and your 
actions must be brotherly. But withal ‘‘go.'’ Do 
not delay, do not wait for some mighty call, do not 
hesitate in the face of difficulties or dangers, do not 
search for some easy task, but ‘‘doe the nexte 
thinge.'’ Begin right away, in the shop, in the office, 
on the street, in the home, and let men know who 
Jesus is, and what his life on earth was. The life of 
the disciple means doing, all the time, day and night, 
here and there, diligently, naturally, earnestly. 


Trust,—the Measure of Discipleship 

It is fear which plays the greatest havoc with most 
disciples. They are going like lambs into the midst 
of wolves. Christ said so, and his true workers have 
always found it so. The world is not waiting for you, 
or expecting you, or longing for you, any more than 
Macedonia was waiting for Paul when he landed on 
her shores in obedience to the vision. And some- 
times the hostility is intense. Men may not burn us 
or eat us up, but they do what is really more painful, 
—they scorn us, they laugh at us, they strike at our 
sacred message, they ridicule our earnestness. At 
first we do not mind it, but soon we begin to wonder 
whether the service pays,—so few listen, so few be- 
lieve, so few repent. It is terribly lonely. Our 
ideals are so high, and the world’s ways are so low. 
It is wearisome,—day after day, and no fruit. It is 
apparently vain. Wiser folk than we have gone here 
and there for two thousand years, and they were not 
heard. Can we hope to succeed? And, besides these 
things, there stand in battle array the hosts of Satan. 
The saloon defies our care for the poor and for little 
children ; impurity sows its seed so early and so per- 
sistently that the ground is poisoned before our seed 
falls ; dishonesty is woven into the human fabric from 
the birth, and men cannot understand the Golden 
Rule! Yes, but we are the messengers of the eternal 
God. His truth is an everlasting truth. The Evil 
One cannot withstand Jesus Christ. 

Trust! Do not try to care for yourself, do not use 
your own wisdom, do not put too much confidence in 
your own tongue, but carry the message as God gives 
it, and leave him to send the rain and the sunshme ; 
let him provide for your body and soul, while you 
banish anxiety for worldly success ; let his truth be 
your shield, while you wield the sword of the spirit, 
and rebuke vice in his name. Trust! Yes, that is 
the measure of the real disciple who knows what he 
is doing, and who sent him to do it. That is the 
power of the messenger who knows his own weakness, 
and so gives room for the King’s strength to enter 
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and-use him. And that is the principle of service 
which can never, never fail ; for it is like the breath 
of the Infinite, who follows closely each child whom 
he sends out, and inspires with eternal might all that 
his messenger does for him. 

Brotherhood Silencing Differences 

This last principle is very important, for it is like a 
two-edged sword, cutting both ways. It joins the 
disciple in all his service to his fellows, and makes a 
unity where men see disunity. So many workers ! 
And each goes his own way, and preaches after his 
own fashion, and there seems to be contradiction in 
method and almost in truth! ‘‘ Master, he followeth 
not with us."’ And I can hear the Master say to his 
hesitating disciple : ‘*Go on, let him be. MaylI not 
have many ways of working, and can I not weave 
them all, in my own time and way, into a finished 
fabric ?’’ Pitiful it is that men worry so much about 
other men’s plans! We need to stop talking about 
separation and disunity, denominations and differences, 
These words are not of God, but are temptations to 
lure us aside. Let us go on and work, with a great 
consciousness of brotherhood, whether we all bear the 
same human name, and all speak the same ecclesias- 
tical language, or not. To trouble ourselves much 
about these differences is to eat the very vitality out 
of our own souls, and so out of all our wofds and 
works. We are one / God knows we are, if we are 
each true to him. And he will bring us into a com- 
plete likeness one to another when we all become 
more like him. 

And then there is the brotherhood with the men we 
are trying to help. We cannot do much with gloved 
hands and formal speech. If the Master counted 
Peter, and Mary Magdalene, and Zacchzus, and the 
woman by Samaria’s well, and John, and his own 
dear mother, as members of one family (see Mark 
3: 31-35; John 10:16; Matt. 23: 8), how surely 
should we know that not even sin or ignorance of God 
can destroy that divine relationship which God him- 
self created when he made us men. It is to our 
brothers that we are to carry this dear message of 
Jesus. It is to tell the story of the great Elder Broth- 
er’s visit to this world that we are sent. It is to bind 
together, not to loosen or despise, this precious unity 
amongst men, that we are to strive after. And, ob ! 
when we thus approach men as brethren for whom 
we have a message from our common Father ; when 
we take the hand even of the saddest sinner, loving 
him as a child of God, and lead him to peace and 
forgiveness and home, then we follow this principle 
which the Lord himself followed when he came from 
heaven to dwell amongst men, and was not ashamed 
to call them brethren (Heb. 2 : 11). 

It is a great commission,—is it not? 
Jesus gives it to you and to me. 

O my Master! let me be true to this thy so 
gracious calling’ and sending. Let me not turn away 
from so high a privilege, but by prayer and action 
and trust and brotherly love may I fulfil the life 
which thou hast given me, that so at last I may have 
stars in my crown of rejoicing, and hear thy so 
gracious voice saying, ‘‘ Well done!’’ Amen, my 
Lord Jesus. Amen, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


And think ! 


te 
How Torere Helped New Zealand 


By F. Klickmann 


N THE early days of the evangelization of New 
Zealand there lived in Waikato a girl named Torere. 
Though only eight years old, she had learned to 

read and to love a copy of St. John’s Gospel in Maori, 
which she always begged to be allowed te carry with 
her. She was the daughter of a chief named 
Ngakuku, who had become converted through the 
efforts of a missionary. Torere used regularly to read 
aloud from her Gospel in her father’s tent. 

When the tribe became Christians they decided to 
take the good news to some of their friends in another 
part of New Zealand; and for this purpose Ngakuku 
organized a party of fifteen, the little mission band in- 
cluding Torere and her small brother. While halting 
for the first night, the smoke of their fires was seen by an 
unfriendly tribe on the war-path, who bore down upon 
them. Ngakuku, carrying his little son on his shoul- 
der, fled up the hill with the others of his company. 
In the darkness and confusion, however, Torere was 
forgotten ; she lay asleep with her Gospel under her 
head. When the war party found that the others had 
escaped them, they spent their fury on the little girl, 
who woke no more on earth. They carried off her 
small volume with the rest of the spoil. Some of its 
leaves were used for cartridge paper, but the greater 
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part of the book eventually fell into the hands ofa 
young Maori, who read it; and was so impressed by it 


that he ultimately became a Christian. 
that whole tribe was converted. 

When the chief of the tribe, Torere’s murderer, 
realized the sin he had been committing in taking the 
lives of his fellow-creatures, among others the little 
girl, he sent to his former enemy, Ngakuku, begging 
for forgiveness, and also asking for permission to enter 


ae all 


On the Way 


Eventually 
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a chapel,—not the chapel Ngakuku attended, but the 
one in his own village. Without that man’s good-will 
he felt he could not enter any Christian place of wor- 
ship. And we are told that the two men who at one 
time were at the fiercest enmity subsequently ‘‘ were 
worshiping God together in the same place.'" Such 
were the far-reaching results of a Gospel in the hands 
of a Maori child. 

Lonpon, Enc. 
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to Jerusalem 


Letters from the Cruise to the World’s Sunday-School Convention in Jerusalem 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


First Letter 


AN you picture to yourself the scene 
from the deck of a slow-moving ocean 
liner and the sea of faces that strug- 
gles on the dock to overcome distance 
and hold a last sight of the other sea 
of faces on the steamer? It is only 
faces that you can discover ; upturned, 
laughing, crying, crowding, and with 
raised well above the billowy mass, 





many an arm 
fluttering a handkerchief. 

The last distinguishable face I saw on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, March 8, when the good ship Grosser 
Kurfiirst moved slowly away from American soil, was 


a welcome one. Mrs, Trumbull and I had stayed on 
the forward promenade deck, away from the crowds 
that wellnigh broke the starboard rails of both the 
decks. She had her arms full of the gorgeous Ameri- 
can Beauty roses which the big-hearted friends of 
The Sunday School Times had sent to cheer our go- 
ing. While the steamer was waiting for some train- 
belated pilgrims, of whom one made the boat minus 
his baggage, we talked over the side with a cheery 
courier of The Sunday School Times folks, who had 
helped to get us off. 

‘*Look at Mr. McIntyre’s smile,"’ said Mrs. Trum- 
bull. 

‘‘ He doesn't dare do anything else,’’ said I, for I 
had_ seen the suspicious dew that was hard pressing 
those smiling eyes. Then an American Beauty went 
flying over thg rail, and that smile grew brighter still. 

It was when we had passed the side of the dock 
and were clear of it that I was straining ney eyes 
to distinguish a face in that human sea. Suddenly 
an arm, strong and sturdy, shot high above the heads 
of the rest, and a handkerchief waved insistently. It 
could not fail of its purpose, and I saw the face of my 
best friend and brother, Phil Howard. A sister of 
Mrs, Trumbull’s was close by him. Then the dis- 
tance was too much, and it was America that we 
were looking back upon. 

* ad 2 ” * 


As our giant craft was cautiously backing out into 
midstream I noticed one of those impertinent little 
busybodies of the sea, a tugboat, puffing its way di- 
rectly across our path. ‘She will have to back water 
pretty quickly,’’ thought I, watching with amusement 
the pigmy’s effrontery. Not a bit of it; the little 
fellow kept right ahead, and later I learned, with 
penitence at the injustice of my thought, that this was 
one of those commonplace little chaps whose duty it 
is to see the monster ocean liners safely on their way 
at the start. The Grosser Kurfiirst with its epoch- 
making pilgrimage to accomplish must take its first 
step blindfolded, as it were, led by three every-day 
little river tugs. The big chaps are not the only 
people whom the world needs ! 

At the dinner table that night I learned that it is 
the ambition of the pilot who had taken us in charge 
until we cleared the bar beyond the Narrows to bring 
an ocean liner out from and into her dock without the 
aid of any tugs. This is never done. But our pilot, 
Captain Wolfe, who is now in his forty-ninth year of 
service, and who is said to have the record of never 
having injured a vessel ten dollars’ worth in that half- 
century, is confident that he could do it. For several 
years this Captain Wolfe has been an attendant at the 
Fulton Street noonday prayer-meetings conducted by 
Mr. F. H. Jacobs, the musical director of the Jerusa- 
lem Cruise, and is an earnest Christian disciple. It 
was good to know that at the very start we were in the 
safekeeping of such a man. 


Copyright, 1904, by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Trumbull's next article will describe 
the unique religious service held on-the steamer. 





After an ocean steamer leaves her dock, the passen- 
gers divide themselves at once into two classes, —those 
who want to send back a last message by the pilot 
boat, and those who don’t. The latter stroll comfort- 
ably or curiously about the decks, or settle back in 
steamer chairs and try to realize that the tour has begun. 
The former set feverishly to work upon their letters 
or manuscripts or souvenir postals, The purser’s 
office is besieged for stamps. And what kind of 
stamps shall Americans bound for Syria on a German 
vessel use? There is but a scant two hours before 
the last link with the homeland is to be broken. 
The purser grows more and more courteously excited 
as the pressure from the besieging passengers grows 
stronger. ‘‘Gentlemen ! gentlemen !!'' comes dep- 
recatingly from his doorway. A few minutes before 
the pilot is to leave the door begins to close. 
‘« Where is the purser's office ?’’ comes beseechingly 
down the passageway. ‘‘ Here, right ahead ; hurry, 
it’s closing.’’ From another direction an_ editor 
springs toward the doorway, with a message for his 
people at home. 


‘‘It iss too late; I haf no more stamps,’’ comes 
from the closing door. 
‘* But see ; this is all stamped and ready,’’ says the 


journalist who knows the value of getting his envel- 
opes ready ahead of his manuscript. ‘‘Ah!'’ And 
the envelope is received, while this time the door is 
really closed, and the unwise who continue to arrive 
beat in vain upon the barrier that now shuts out their 
last hope. 

One might suppose. that the person who swings 
aboard the last platform of the rear car of the moving 
train in ordinary American travel would be absent 
from the starting of a three months’ cruise to the 
Orient. Not at all. Eight unfortunates from New 
England were belated, and the boat was held for them 
an hour or more, the last of them being safely aboard 
before the gang planks were hauled in. An Ala- 
bama enthusiast was unable to-decide his coming un- 
til the last moment, and not until he was seen on 
board did Chairman Warren know whether he was to 
be included or not. Quite a number of bookings 
were made within the last forty-eight hours before 
sailing. That is the way Occidentals do things— 
when they have to. 

e 


‘‘Ich dien’’ would lose its force in any other lan- 
guage. The German servant lives to serve. Few 
things impress the American either on a German ship 
or on German soil for the first time more than this. 
You ask one of the uniformed stewards on deck or in 
a passageway where your stateroom is. Instantly he 
does one of two things: if he is in charge of other 
stewards, he beckons one to him, speaks a few rapid 
gutterals, and the man starts out with you to your 
room. If you have accosted one of the under stew- 
ards, he does not wave over his shoulder, or unintel- 
ligibly give you directions that no one could follow, 
but he takes you at once in charge, leads up from one 
deck to another, in and out, no matter how far you 
may be from your room, and does not abandon you 
until you are safely there. Of course you expect this 
in a first-class hotel if you apply at the proper place 
to the proper person,—the hotel clerk. But try it on 
a chance servant in a hallway in an American hotel, 
and note the difference. 

It is so with the service of Germans throughout. 
Their one surpassing interest in life seems to be to 
devote every energy, dropping all else for the time, 
to accomplishing your purposes. ‘‘ Perfunctory’’ is 
not in their vocabulary. Their service is whole- 
souled, intelligent, complete. They never wait for 
thanks ; they leave promptly after having done their 
simple duty ; yet they always acknowledge a ‘‘ thank 
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you;"" - After one’s first experience of this sort one 
devoutly hopes that he can: have ¢/a¢ steward close 
by him during the entire cruise. After twenty such 
experiences with twenty different German servants, 
one begins to realize that Germany has something that 
America has not. And the Christian pilgrim begins 
to hope that he may be as faithful and cheery a worker 
in the Kingdom as are these hundreds of golden- 
haired, rosy-cheeked, unselfish subjects of Emperor 
William. 
aa 


One of the promised privileges of this journey is a 
glimpse of the excavations of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund at Gezer. But communication with Baby- 
lon was hardly reckoned upon. It gave one an 
unexpected sensation, not many hours after sailing, 
to read a bulletin making this announcement : 





NOTICE 
MARCH 8, 1904. 
It is expected that 
COMMUNICATION 
with 
Babylon (Long Island) 
will be established about 
6.15 P.M. 











It was our first introduction to the Marconi Inter- 
national Marine Communication Company, Limited, 
and we were informed by the same notice that tele- 
grams would be accepted by the operator in the In- 
strument Room, between 4.45 and 6 P. M. 

The next day I lost no time in finding the deck- 
house that had been erected aft for the Marconi 
instruments. . A couple of hours with the courteous 
young Englishman in charge, Mr. Fred Furness, gave 
me a glimpse into the mysteries of wireless telegraphy. 
The communication of the evening before with the 
Long Island shore was the last we are likely to have 
until we are within speaking distance of Gibraltar, 
Madeira having no Marconi station. Were we on 
the way to England, we should be ‘‘ picking up"’ 
vessels, Mr. Furness said, night and day the entire 
time. But on our present southern Atlantic course 
there are only two or three vessels equipped for wire- 
less telegraphy, and they are not on the Atlantic just 
now. 

a 


The way by which the Marconi operators keep 
track of each other is simple. Every operator has a 
list showing every vessel equipped with a Marconi 
outfit, and charts showing the sailings of those ves- 
sels. At present there are some thirty-five trans- 
Atlantic liners thus equipped. Every operator, there- 
fore, knows about where and when he is likely to be 
in the neighborhood of any vessel with which he can 
communicate. He can ‘‘pick up’’ a steamer com- 
ing towards him from eighty to a hundred miles away, 
and he can ‘‘hold her,'’—that is, continue in com- 
munication, —from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred miles after she has passed. This allows six or 
seven hours of uninterrupted communication between 
the two boats. The weather makes no difference. 
When one ship calls, or ‘‘ picks up,’’ another, a bell 
rings in the station called, and the receiver begins to 
record the message, both by sound and by a ‘‘ticker’’ 
tape, if the receiving operator desires. Each of the 
two vessels first gives its present latitude and longi- 
tude to the other ; thus their exact location is at once 
ascertained. Knowing, as he does, the knottage of 
every steamer, each operator can determine the 
changing location of his sister ship after once placing 
her. Each ship has its own code, so that, if several 
ships are within calling distance of each other, mes- 
sages intended for one are disregarded by the others. 

The electric voltage required for this work is enor- 
mous, the pressure increasing as the distance for the 
message increases. So high is this voltage that the 
danger point, so far as the human frame is concerned, 
is far past. It is the lower voltages that kill. The 
white sparks that spit out from the ‘‘sparker"’ as a 
message is being sent are fiercely crackling in sound. 
In a small induction coil, about eight inches in di- 
ameter and twenty inches long, are fifteen miles of 
fine insulated copper wire. The delicate apparatus 
is placed on a stout table swung on heavy steel 
springs, in order to take up as much as possible of the 
vessel's never-ceasing vibration. Out from the top of 
the little cabin where the operator not only works, 
but sleeps and lives, go the outside wires, stretching 
from insulating cones far up toward the topmasts of 
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the vessel. Just a few rods of that wire,—that is all ; 
but out from it, flashing off in every direction hun- 
dreds of miles into space, seeking for a response, 
travels this mysterious power that the Father has per- 
mitted man to harness. 

A snowstorm and a rainbow in combination made 
a memorable picture to those who were on deck im- 
mediately after the first breakfast of the second day 
out. Other rainbows appeared during the day ; the 
wind was strong, and the waves were fiercely majestic. 
Fortunately the good ship was headed almost squarely 
before the wind all day long, and the bow cut the 
great rollers at a clean right angle from morning till 
night. While this resulted in a deep measured pitch- 
img ot our boat, it was far less trying than would have 
been the racking roll of the vessel had our course 
been only a few degrees different. Some one hap- 
pened to mention this fortunate circumstance to 
Captain Reimkasten. The massive - shouldered, 
kindly faced German's eyes twinkled as he said 
briefly, ‘‘Oh, well! many sick people,—I put her to 
the waves all day.’ And then it was learned that 
our captaifi had gone miles out of his course to lessen, 
so far as he could, the discomfort and suffering of 
some of his passengers. 

Life on shipboard passes quickly, and always has 
its new interest. ‘‘Suwanee River'’ played by the 
ship's orchestra at dinner brings out tumultuous ap- 
plause,—but there is no time for an excore, for there 
are as many diners again waiting to be fed at the second 
table, and the same musical program must be given 
to these too. It is not strange that the only excep- 
tion to the ‘‘no encore’’ rule was the ‘‘ Holy City.”’ 


det 
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At another time one hears a. tramp, tramp, on 
the deck, with shouts and much laughing; then a 
long-drawn and complicated *‘ yell'’—not as clean 
cut as a college yell, but very creditable. It is Ohio's 
delegation, seventy-nine strong, led by sturdy, broad- 
shouldered ‘‘ Timothy Stand-by.’ Another morning 
a well-sung chorus echoes down the decks, and a line 
stretching almost the length of the deck appears, 
headed by Dr. John Potts, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee, carrying a huge Canadian 
flag. Canada’s loyal sons and daughters then an- 
nounce their home land with a ‘*C-~A-N-A-D-A, 
Canada !’’ sharply shouted. 

Most exciting of all is the warning cry in your state- 
room door, by a generous friend, that the captain is 
distributing silk hat-bands embroidered with the 
name and crest of the Kurfiirst, and if you want one 
you'd better hurry out on deck. In striking contrast 
with the anxious crowding passengers who cluster 
around him the captain moves slowly along the 
promenade deck, handing to the right and the left 
the coveted ribbons. As he strips the last one off the 
wooden spool in his hand keen disappointment shows 
on the faces of those who are left. Deliberately the 
captain draws from a capacious pocket another spool- 
ful of silken bands, and the relief is immense. ‘I'm 
playing Santa Claus,’’ says the captain. Hidden by 
the eager crowd is a little chap looking on. The cap- 
tain catches sight of him, turns from the grown folks, 
bends low, and places one of the prizes in the little 
fellow's hands. We are beginning to find out what 
sort of captain we have. 

On BoarpD S. S. Grosser KuURFURST. 
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How a Pastor Shepherds the Young 
By the Rev. John Sheridan Zelie 


OR the last six years I have been holding at regular 
intervals in my church what I call Communi- 
cants’ Classes. In reality they are classes rather 

for those who expect to become communicants than 
for those who are already ; but they have been open 
to others, and it has heen one of the pleasant things 
about them that those who have passed through them 
and become members of the church have asked to 
come into them again on succeeding years. 

They have been so satisfactory, and so many inqui- 
ries have been made about them, that I think it may 
be of use to many if I give some description of them, 
their object, and method, They are about as simple 
as anything could be, so that, after actually under- 
taking them, I wondered why I had {gone on so many 
years wondering whether such a thing would be 

possible. 

’ “| kept wondering why it was that after so much 
teaching our scholars never seemed to move toward 
that final step which would seem to be the logic of it 
all ; namely, frank and open entrance into the church 
membership. Like thousands of other ministers, I 
found a sort of unearthly notion in the minds of many 
of our young people as to what was involved in be- 
coming members of the church. Rightly or wrongly, 
that phrase ‘‘ belonging to the church'’ was asso- 
ciated in their minds with something vaguely dreadful 
which they never stopped to examine carefully, and 
which they liked to defer looking into indefinitely. 
There was our natural material, but somehow we were 
not getting it, and evidently it was not going to come 
of itself. So I looked over our school, picked out the 
fourteen or fifteen boys and girls over twelve who, as 
it seemed to me, were best fitted to go farther, asked 
them to remain after the school, and made them this 
propositiun ; ‘* Will you give me one hour a week in 
my study for eight weeks, and let me say to you some 
things which I want to say? That is the only obliga. 
tion that you make, that you will faithfully be present 
at each meeting.’’ Of course there came instantly 
the question, ‘‘ Does that mean that we have got to 
go into the church?’’ And the reply was that no 
such obligation was involved ; that after those eight 
weeks were over they would be free ta go no farther 
if they wished. All I wanted was that they should 
hear cd think about some things which they were 
discussing every week with their teachers, and talk 
about them a little more directly. They were to hear 
me out, and then they were to be perfectly free. 

I consider the making absolutely plain of that one 
point, —that they were under no obligation save that 
of being regular in those eight meetings, —one of the 
most important points init all. It was hard to make 
them believe it, and they came at first feeling that 





behind it all was possibly some scheme which they 
had overlooked. The first meeting was always em- 
barrassing, but I always used it to make even‘surer in 
their minds that all they were to do was to hear me 
through, and gradually they came to be at ease, 

First of all, I tried to find out their own thoughts 
on matters, and get them to.say them out, just as they 
were, right or wrong. I would then find that they 
were trying to say what they thought they ought to 
say, and this I discouraged. They did not feel that 
they had any thoughts, or, if they did, they felt sure 
they must be the wrong ones. Somehow, to.get them 
to feel that they did have ideas on the subject, and to 
get at them and say them out, and feel that they had 
standing, was the importantthing. And in the second 
or third meeting I usually felt that they were begin- 
ning todo it. I would begin with asking them how 
they were accustomed to think of God. Of course, at 
first, it was all a great blur. The idea that anything 
they could think of God was important enough to tell 
was a little new to them, But it all came out under 
encouragement, some saying plainly that they always 
thought of God as very distant, as one with whom it 
was very hard to have much to do. It was a relief to 
them to say out these things, to feel that they could, 
to find out that they actually had ideas of their own 
on such subjects. In thesecond or third meetings I 
have found that they will pretty correctly tell you 
what they do think if they feel that you will give some 
standing to it, and not check or correct it too soon. 
To most of them it is a revelation to feel that right 
before the minister, and about the most serious things, 
they can say out what they think. 

How they are in the habit of thinking ot God, then, 
is always, I find, the most natural way of beginning. 
I do not say a word about the church, but give them 
to feel that it is open to discuss these subjects for 
their own sake and apart from the church. I have 
tried to teach these matters one by one and logically, 
and put them into some sort of a system. The New 
England in me made me feel that I ought to, or it would 
all be useless ; but I have never been able to do it 
except suggestively, and every year the course takes 
what form it will, so that I could not hand it over 
to another. To make them feel the naturalness of 
thinking and speaking on such themes, that every- 
body has a right to do it, is everything to them, and 
in the third meeting the unearthly feeling is all gone. 
The point is to show them that all along they have 
been thinking of these things, and that they do have 
ideas on them. It gives them an instant feeling of 
self-respect to realize this. So I begin with the natu- 
ralness of it all. 

As a matter of fact, I have found the titles in John 
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Watson's ‘‘ Mind of the Master’’ of the very best. I 
say the titles, for I have not made much use of the 
chapters. ‘‘Faith the Sixth Sense,’’ ‘‘ Fatherhood 
the Final Idea of God,"’ «Sin an Act of Self-Will,’’ 
‘* Jesus our Supreme Teacher,’’ ‘‘ The Law of Spir- 
itual Gravitation,’’—these were subjects which I, of 
course, did not announce to them, but which helped 
to focus my own thoughts. 

I never found any trouble in getting them to come. 
They seemed to be glad of the chance. At the last 
two meetings I announced that the class would soon 
be over, and that after that I would hold another for 
those who wished to go farther and on into the church. 
At the later meetings I warted only those who had 
decided to take this step, and with them I would 
speak directly of the things necessary to be done to 
that end. As a rule, about four-fifths went on, but 
the fifth who did not almost always asked to come again 
the next year, and then they too came frankly into the 
later class. That fifth that do not come the first time 
I now feel almost certain will come a second or third 
time, and I keep my promise to them that nothing but 
attendance shall be required. In all these years of 
classes I have never known one member who wholly 
and utterly gave up attention to the matter. Some- 
times it might be three years before they would take 
this step. One thing had happened, however,—that 
they felt at home with me, and I with them, which 
was worth everything to me, and always something 
farther came out of it. We have never had any rea- 
son to regret the way in which they have come into 
the church, or their way of growing up in it, and every 
year some who were in the classes of two or three 
years ago come and ask if I will let them come again. 

Before closing, I want to add that once ‘‘I took my 
life in my hand,’’ so to speak, and went straight to 
six prominent business or professional men in my 
congregation, none of whom were members of the 
church, and asked them if they too would give me an 
hour a week for eight weeks in my study, let me say 
what I had to say, with the same liberty on their part, 
and no farther obligations at the end. Ever since 
then I have felt that there was a way to speak about 
the deepest things to almost anybody. To my sur- 
prise, every man, instead of demurring, expressed 
himself as surprised and grateful to know that I was 
willing to give myself the trouble. One thing was 
agreed upon at the start, and that was that we were 
not to get lost in arguing fine points ; and nothing 
could. have been more manly and generous and natu- 
ral than the-way those men met the whole matter. To 
tell the truth, I went over just about the same ground 
with them that-I did with the young people; and at 
the end five out of the six said that, if the church 
would take them as they were, they would be glad in 
the church to try to grow to more. One said frankly, 
but without a shade of indifference, that his troubles 
lay deep in his thoughts,—that he did not even know 
whether he were a theist or not; and so we parted 
there. For a year afterward we met constantly, but 
nothing was said on the subject ; and at the end of the 
year he came of his own accord and offered himself 
for membership in the church, All of these have 
proved themselves ever since. I had thought about 
doing something of this sort for years, wondered 
whether it would be possible, but I never got any 
nearer to it until I went and did it. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








The Robin 


By Charles McIlvaine 


F ALL birds the robin is the cheeriest. Ita vote 
were taken upon which among our outdoor 
birds is the favorite, the robin could get a big 

majority. He makes himself a matter-of-course near- 
by neighbor of the family, and every one is glad. He 
helps himself to the ripest cherries and choicest rasp- 
berries without saying ‘‘By your leave,’’ but he 
very much more than pays for them in eating the in- 
sects which injure them and others of our eatables. 
Everything pretty has been written about this brave, 
strong, helpful, industrious songster. I shall be sat- 
isfied in telling about his, likewise Mrs. Robin's, life 
and habits, though I would very much like to say the 
pretty things I could of them. 
The American robin belongs to the thrush family ; 
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so does the bluebird. Altogether there are eight 
members of the thrush family which have from time 
to time been found in Pennsylvania. The robin is a 
great settler. It raises its young and has its homes 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic coast ; from the 
Atlantic Ocean to New Mexico, Alaska, and the east- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains. It does not have 
to wait for turnpikes and railroads to carry it to far-off 
regions. It says, ‘‘I am going,’’ and it goes. And 
what is remarkable about it is that it goes and comes 
every year. 

When autumn comes robins gather into flocks. 
In the evenings they leave their feeding-places and 
seek low-lying thickets or swamps where the alder 
grows, or thickly wooded creek banks, and there roost 
with the purple blackbirds, cow-birds and others. 
As the weather grows colder, and food becomes scarce, 
they go farther to the south, where it 1s warm and 
there is more to eat. In the woods, swamps, fields, 
of the Southern States, they stay and feed until spring 
comes, then back they fly to their summer homes 
all over the land. 

A few strong, hardy birds stay in the north during 
the winter. These love cedar groves and low shel- 
tered places where the green briar grows and bushes 
are thick: Every country boy knows where to find 
the robin in winter, and knows how quietly it will slip 
out of sight. 

With the first peep of spring the robin’s merry 
song is heard. It seems to fairly bounce on the air. 
It carries joy with it. The sight of the first spring 
robin starts a new period of time. One thinks of 
planting seeds and putting out the plants that have 
been housed all winter, and hunting up straw hats, 
and seeking for the precious arbutus, 

Later this song grows richer and more frequent, as 
the bird calls his lady-love or challenges all rivals. 
The males have angry fights, but they do not hurt 
each other. The object appears to be to find out 
which can chase the other longest. Guineas quarrel 
in this way. One will chase the other at full speed 
for half an hour. Suddenly the chaser will stop, turn, 
and be chased. The one lasting longest is the best 
guinea. So it is with the robins. 

After much singing by Mr. Robin and a great deal 
of shyness by Mrs. Robin the pair conclude to build 
a nest. Some pairs select the crotches of trees, other 
build on the branches, a few select bushes, occa- 
sionally they build directly on the ground. Often a 
joist under a porch or shed is chosen. I once knewa 
pair to build in the tin rain spout that caught the 
water from a porch roof. The nest was washed away 
three times before they gave up the situation. 

An apple-tree is a favorite place. Both robiffs carry 
twigs, dead grass, strings, almost everything they can 
get, and build a rough framework, twining the ma- 
terials together so that they will hold. They carry 
mouthfuls of mud and fill the framework as it rises. 
This they add to by mixing grass, strings, hair, with 
mud until they have a structure which often weighs a 
pound. In the center is a bowl-like nest, smoothly 
covered on the inside with mud. 

Here the female lays four or five light bluish-green eggs 
a little over an inch long. Each bird takes its turn 
sitting onthem. In due time the eggs hatch, and four 
or five as ugly, bare, wabbly, big-mouthed youngsters 
appear as ever were seen come out of shells. Now 
the real work of the parents begins. Nothing is hun- 
grier, or eats more for its size, than ayoungrobin. Un- 
til it is almost ready to fly, it eats its own weight of 
food each day ! Think of the enormous number of in- 
sects and worms it takes to feed four robins until they 
are grown. Several times I have had good chances 
to watch the feeding from daylight to sundown, I 
have counted the number of visits the parents made 
to the nest, and noted what was fed each time. 

The parents carefully prepare the food. An earth- 
worm is nipped and paralyzed by their beaks, hidden 
in some shaded moist place near by, and fed in small 
pieces about once an hour. A cherry is stored in the 
same way, and fed nip by nip. Grasshoppers and 
beetles have their legs and wings removed because 
they are too hard to digest. Caterpillars are rolled on 
gravel walks or other rough places until every hair 
disappears and they are as, smooth as slate-pencils. 
I have never seen more than two cherries apiece given 
to each young robin in one day. 

They are fed by turns. The old robin cautiously 
hops to the side of the nest. Three open mouths are 
held up. Into one of them the food is placed. The 
fourth bird appears to be asleep. The old bird waits 
a moment. It raises its head, passes up its throat 
and into its beak the food which is not digestible. 
This lozenze-shaped pellet the old bird takes in her 
beak and drops as she flies away. 

I am afraid to tell how often each robin is ted each 
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day. Find a nest, sit quiet, have opera-glasses, keep 
count for yourself. Itis very interesting. You will 
be much surprised. I saw one foundling robin, about 
a week before it became ready to fly, which | hung 
out in a cage, fed two hundred and eighty times in 
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Two Moths 
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one day. The nest had been blown down in a storm, 
and all the young birds drowned but one. 
Robins are the farmers’ good friends. We should 
not begrudge the robins the few cherries they eat. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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and a Star 





By Charles Frederic Goss 


XXIII. A FINE PIECE OF DIPLOMACY 


HEN Elizabeth called at the Hildreth mansion, 
she had to tell Uncle Billie who she was, for 
this was the first time she had ever spoken to 

him in all the years of her condescending contact with 
these despised Chickoryvillians. The aged gardener 
admitted her with open-hearted and trustful hospital- 
ity, and before long, with a new and sincere interest in 
his welfare, she had drawn him down nearer to earth 
than he had been before in years. 

It might have been with an ulterior, but it was not 
with a sinister, purpose that she strove to gain his 
confidence and good-will. Her own experience with 
sorrow had taught her a new sympathy for suffering ; 
her fresh knowledge of the divine life had given her 
a new perception of its existence and beauty in the 
souls of others ; and, besides, the bare consciousness 
that Howard had so loved this old man was quite 
enough to endear him to her heart. 

With an irresistible charm she ingratiated herself 
into the affections of this simple soul, to whom she 
seemed more like a vision than a reality, more like 
an angel than a woman. Asking him many ques- 
tions about other things, she led him skilfully along 
to the ends she had in view, and at last brought 
the conversation around to Howard. ‘‘ Did he know 
anything about the young missionary? Her grand- 
mother and Rachel would like to hear. They were 
so interested in all missionaries, and were so fond of 
Howard in particular. As for herself, she had never 
gotten into the matter as deeply as they ; but it was a 
shame, and she was trying really very hard to care 
more and more."’ 

Surely it would be Impussible fur su stuipte-niinded 
a person as old Uncle Billie to see through all this 
diplomacy. And, at any rate, nothing pleased him 
so well as to talk about the man who was the very 
apple of his eye, whose name was graven on the very 
palms of his hands. And so he told her all the latest 
news from across the seas ; how Howard, in a year's 
time, had acquired the language so that he could 
preach ; how he had gone to a difficult and danger- 
ous post in the interior and established his hospital 
work ; how he lacked the facilities to prosecute it ; 
how accessible the natives were to his influence ; how, 
in these two years, he had made himself a powerful 
factor in the life of the district where he was living ; 
and many, many other things. 

How sweet it was to listen to the garrulous old man, 
as he ran on and on, blending facts with fancy, and 
hopes with fruitions! It never occurred to either of 
these ardent worshipers of their dear idol that exag- 
geration was possible. He seemed to both of them 
quite capable of regenerating the whole Celestial Em- 
pire in the next decade or two. 

After Elizabeth had drawn out of the old man the 
full measure of his knowledge of Howard's present 
life, she had acquired courage to ask him about his 
past. 

‘« You have always been very fond of him, —haven't 
you, Uncle Billie ?"’ she asked in a voice whose low, 
persuasive, sympathetic tones allayed suspicion and 
invited confidence. 

Fond of him! 
of adoration. 

‘And was he as beautiful and lovable when a child 
as he is—that is, as people say he is—now that he 
is a man ?"’ 

Always, from the very first. From the time when 
he had held him on his knees in his boyhood, and 
told him stories from the Bible; when he used to 
follow him to the pasture for the cows, and look up in 
big-eyed wonder at the moon, and ask him how it 
came in the sky ; when he was passing through those 
hard years when boys grow coarse and cruel, but in 
which Howard was more like a daughter than a son. 

‘* Like a daughter! Surely he was not weak and 
effeminate ?"’ , 

Not that! Not that! He could skate with the 
swiftest and hunt with the craftiest, and—if he had 


His affection has been little short 


Copyright, tg04. by Charles Frederic Goss 


to—fight with the roughest. He never knew what 
fear was. Had she ever heard about his beating 
back the bull that had burst through the gate, with 
nothing buta ball club? He did that! And one 
time, when the barn was on fire, he rushed right into 
the flames and brought out a pet lamb in his arms. 
But the best of all was when he faced a mad dog that 
was just going to bite a little girl Howard had de- 
clared that Rob Ruff had thrown the dog into the 
river, but Rob had told Uncle Billie himself that 
Howard had stepped right up in front of the lite girl 
to be bitten. in her stead, —which was even harder and 
braver than to throw the dog into the river, for it was 
offering his life for hers. 

How bitter sweet it was to listen to these stories of 
the man whose love she had so unworthily scorned ! 
It surely must be safe to go a little farther with one 
who was so guileless. He would not remember that 
she had been there, an hour after she had gone. 
Was she not compelled continually to call his wan- 
dering thoughts back to keep thei on the present 
subjects at all? What madness it would be to weaken 
at the last! She wanted that photograph, and she 
would have it. 

‘*‘Did Howard have any pictures taken before he 
went away?’’ she asked, summoning all her courage. 

The old man did not know. 

‘« Were there any photographs of his boyhood ?"’ 

There were, and Uncle Billie had one. 

‘Had you more than one ?"’ 

He would go and see. 

‘« Perhaps you will let me go with you. 
you up the stairs ?"’ 

They left the raom tagether Il nrle Billie <«pper wd 
by Elizabeth's arm, and slowly ascended the stair- 
case to the upper hall. 

‘*Was this his room ¢'' she asked, as they passed 
a chamber, through the open door of which she saw 
the sofa-pillows, boxing-gloves, and foils of his college 
days, —just as he left them, no doubt, when he went 
away. 

Yes, that was his room. 

And could she step in a moment?’ Boys’ rooms 
were such curious places, containing so many odd and 
interesting things! Her-grandmother would be de- 
lighted to know that she had seen it, and to hear it 
described. 

Yes, she could wait there while he hunted for the 
picture, Uncle Billie said. ; 

And now, if this fair young girl, crushed by self- 
reproach and saddened by heart-hunger, sat down in 
the empty chair, patted the big boxing-gloves, per- 
haps even kissed the pillows, and shed a few bitter 
tears while she did so,—who are we that we should 
deny that poor heart these meager satisfactions ? 

How soon—how very soon—the old man came 
stumbling back! If he had stayed forever, Elizabeth 
would have been glad ; for here, in the midst of these 
material evidences of the actual life of the man who 
had vanished forever from her view, she seemed to 
feel his presence in the room. 

But Uncle Billie's footsteps were at the door. He 
had found the picture. He had it in his hand. A 
picture of the old days when he and Rob used to look 
sideways at her, as she sat demurely braiding her hair 
in her grandmother's class, casting a glance over her 
shoulder now and then, which said as plain as words, 
‘*You may look at me, but from afar. I accept your 
adoration, but let it always be that of the earthworm 
for the star.’’ 

Could she have this picture? Her grandmother 
would be so delighted, she said, with a jish that 
Uncle Billie was too blind to see. 

Yes, he had another, but he did not need either, 
for nothing could make him forget that face. He 
could see it with his eyes shut. 

And so could she. And how she longed to tell him 
so! Only it would not be wise to confess it even to 
old Uncle Billie. No, she must press the sacred sé- 
cret back into her heart, and carry it with her to her 
grave. 


May I help 


(Zo be continued) 
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Licenses 


COMMON VERSION 


After these things the Lord appointed 
other seventy also, and sent them two and two 
before his face into every city and place, 
whither he himself would come. 

2 Therefore said he unto them, The harvest 
truly és great, but the labourers are few: pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he 
would send forth labourers into his harvest. 

3 Go your ways: behold, I send you forth 
as lambs among wolves. 

4 Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes : 
and salute no man by the way. 

5 And into whatsoever house ye enter, first 
say, Peace de to this house. 

6 And if the son of peace be there, your 
peace shall rest upon it: if not, it shall turn 
to you again. 

7 And in the same house remain, eating 
and drinking such things as they give : for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. Go not from 
house to house. 

8 And into whatsoever city ye enter, and 
they receive you, eat such things as are set 
beleve you: 

9 And heal the sick that are therein, and 
say unto them, The kingdom of God is come 





Luke 10: 1-16. 
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(Study vs. 1-24. 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now after these things the Lord appointed 
seventy ' others, and sent them two and two 
before his face into every city and place, 
whither he himself was about tocome. 2 And 
he said unto them, The harvest indeed is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send 
forth laborers into his harvest. 3 Go your 
ways ; behold, I send you forth as lambs in 
the midst of wolves. 4 Carry no purse, no 
wallet, no shoes ; and salute no man on the 
way. 5 And into whatsoever house ye shall 
2 enter, first say, Peace de to this house. 6 
And if a son of peace be there, your peace 
shall rest upon * him : but if not, it shall turn 
to you again. 7 And in that same house re- 
main, eating and drinking such things as they 
give : for the laborer is worthy of his hire. Go 
not from house to house. 8 And into whatso- 
ever city ye enter, and they receive you, eat 
such things as are set before you: 9 and heal 
the sick that are therein, and say unto them, 


=—— 


COMMON VERSION 


to But into whatsoever city ye enter, and 
they receive you not, go your ways out into 
the streets of the same, and say, 

11 Even the very dust of your city, which 
cleaveth on us, we do wipe off against you: 
notwithstanding, be ye sure of this, that the 
kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 

12 But I say unto you, that it shall be more 
tolerable in that day for Sodom, than for that 
city. 

13 Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon, which have 
been done in you, they had a great while ago 
repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. 

14 But it shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon at the judgment, than for you. 

15 And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted 
to heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell. 

16 He that heareth you heareth me; and 
he that despiseth you despiseth me; and he 
that despiseth me despiseth him that sent me. 


LESSON 4. APRIL 24. THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY 


Read Mark 9: 14-50; John 7:1 to 10:21.) Memory verses: I, 2. 
Golden Text: Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers into his harvest.—Luke 10 : 2.* 





AMERICAN REVISION 


to But into whatsoever city ye sh&ll enter, 
and they receive you not, go out into the 
streets thereof and say, 11 Even the dust from 
your city, that cleaveth to our feet, we wipe 
off against you: nevertheless know this, that 
the kingdom of God is come nigh. 12 I say 
unto you, It shall be more tolerable in that 
day for Sodom, than for that city. 13 Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! for if the * mighty works had been done 
in ‘Tyre and Sidon, which were done in you, 
they would have repented long ago, sitting in 
sackcloth and ashes. 14 But it shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the judgment, 
than for you. 15 And thou, Capernaum, shalt 
thou be exalted unto heaven? thou shalt be 
brought down unto Hades. 16 He that hear- 
eth you heareth me ; and he that rejecteth you 
rejecteth me; and he that rejecteth me re- 
jecteth him that sent me. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers 


into his harvest. 


1 Many ancient authorities add and two: and so in ver. 17. 


2Or, enter first, say *%Or, it *Gr. powers. 


Pronunciation : Chorazin, Cho-ra’zin; Bethsaida, Béth-sa’i-da. 


nigh unto you. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT is a missionary? What do missionaries 
do? Who ought to be missionaries? ‘These 
are three questions you can get your class to 

discussing with a good deal of interest. You will 
probably find that some of their ideas of missionaries 
and their duties and their ‘‘call” are pretty vague. 
You will have an opportunity this week to clear up 
your pupils’ ideas. But without first correcting all 
their mistakes, ask if they would like to study out the 


ideas of the King’s Son on missionaries, 
LUIS Were heppening: thick wad fact im the life of 


the King’s Son by this time. You remember the 
wonderful ee three of his friends had had 
with him on the mountain, up in the north country. 
You are going to cover a big sweep of geography 
this week, and maps should be on hand. If your 

upils have their own Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s 
journeyings, let them trace with you where Jesus 
and the disciples went from Mt. Hermon. As they 
follow the course on their maps, or on yours if they 
have not their own, tell them that you will describe 
what happened at each stopping-place. 

You will have to prepare carefully for this, but it 
will be well worth while. The chronology of the 
events between last week’s lesson and this is con- 
fusing; you will need to study Professor Riddle’s 
Outline Harmony, and his comments this week on 
‘*How to Locate this Lesson."’ Master the main 
events by reading them from the Gospels the nselves, 
so that you can interestingly and briefly describe 
them : the wonderful healing of the demon-possessed 
boy at the foot of Mt. Hermon; our Lord’s second 
prediction of his death and resurrection (notice how 
differently the disciples take it now; they do not 
_ understand, but they do not oppose or question); 

eter’s miraculous fishing for money, at Capernaum; 
the disciples’ humanly selfish discussion over who 
was the grcatest, and Jesus’ unexpected answer; 
Jesus’ secret journey to Jerusalem, and the open dis- 
putes the a had with him there, and their attempt 
to stone him; finally, after his return into Galilee, 
his last leave-taking of that region where he had 
labored and loved so faithfully, and his journey 
across to the east side of the Jordan, through Perza, 
on his way to Jerusalem again, where he knew that 
trial and death awaited him. If you have not a 
Harmony, you will find most of these facts in the 
Gospel sections recommended for reading at the 
head of this page, in connection with the lesson ref- 
erence; read also Matthew i7 : 14 to 19 : 2, and Luke 
9 : 37-56. 

Jesus has not yet reached Jerusalem for the 
last time; this lesson finds him on his way there, 
probably in Perea. And he sends ahead of him, 
** into every city and place, whither he himself was 
about to come,” seventy missionaries, giving them 
full directions what to do and to say. So it is a good 
opportunity, you see, to get our Lord’s ideas on 
missionaries. 

An effective way to do this with your class will be 
to take up, statement by statement, Jesus’ instruc- 
tions, beginning with the second verse of the lesson, 
first asking the = what that statement meant at 
that time, the:. discussing whether it is true or appli- 


cable to-day. For instance: ‘‘the harvest indeed is 


The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 


plenteous, but the laborers are few."’ What did that 
mean then? Is it true now? Prove it. 

Go further than this in your consideration of each 
statement; have the pupils consider the application 
in each case to themselves. You will have three 
points, then, to consider: the meaning of oe 
words at that time; their meaning now, as applied to 
missionaries to-day; , their meaning as applied to our- 
selves in this’class. “ And perhaps the questions will 
come up: Is a missionary under any greater obliga- 
tion than we are to carry Christ’s message? Is any 
one under any greater obligation than we are to be a 
pron roe ag A ? Or let us use a better word than * obli- 
gation:"’ has any one more right to the privilege of 
carrying Chrict'’o meee than we have? 

Now the real meaning of missionary begins to “f 
pear: ‘‘one sent’’—for Christ. Is not that, after all, 
the only reason for our living? Is there any better 
reason for existence than that we are sent into the 
world to serve and to work with Him? No one is 
shut out from that privilege; no one is free from 
that obligation. Those who have not even confessed 
Christ as their Saviour are under just as much obli- 
gation to be his missionaries, somewhere in his world, 
as are those who to-day represent him in China and 
Korea and Africa. And for us in this Christian land 
who have the glorious privileges and the shining 
light of his presence and works, and who do not enter 
upon his service, his terrible condemnation is as de- 
served as it was for the cities who would not receive 
him,—Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum. His word 
of judgment on Capernaum has been so completely 
fulfilled that even the site of that once flourishing 
city in Galilee is now uncertain, and what is the sup- 
posed site is a mass of hopeless ruins, 

In preparing for this plan of teaching, you will find 
valuable suggestions in the lesson articles in this 
issue. What seems a puzzling statement in the lat- 
ter part of verse 6 is explained in Dr. Dunning’s 
fourth paragraph. Why the Master's message means 
more to us to-day than it could to those of that day 
is shown in Dr. Dunning’s fifth paragraph. May we 
be sure of success in our work? (Dunning, sixth 
paragraph.) Have we Carey's confident expecta- 
tion? (Dunning, first Suggestive Topic. ) 

For an interesting bird’s-eye view of this Perzan 
ministry of Jesus, read Dean Sanders’s article. His 
closing Suggestive Thought is a strong one. 

Does your class know what an important factor 
medical work is in modern missions? See what Dr. 
McLaren says of this in his ninth paragraph. And 
his closing paragraph makes the spirit of the Lord’s 
command about rejection clearer than it might be on 
first reading. 

Interesting facts about the Seventy’s service, and 
about our service, are given in Dr. Forbush’s closing 
paragraph. 

Did Christ ever ask a follower of his to do more 
than Christ had done? See Dr. Goss’s first para- 
graph, on ‘‘ the fairness of Jesus Christ.” How near 
to you is the kingdom of God ? (Goss, last paragraph.) 

you know God’s messenger when you see one ? 
Dr. Banks's last paragraph illustrates this point well. 

Dr. Trumbull used to say that no one was fully in 
Christ’s service unless that one was living in a spirit 
of readiness to go to the farthest corner of the world 
if Christ called him there? How would our lives 
measure up to that test? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


HE transfiguration was followed by the healing 
of a demoniac boy at the foot of the mountain. 
Then came a journey to Capernaum, with a 

second prediction of death. At Capernaum occurred 
the payment of the temple tax by a shekel in a fish's 
mouth, then a discourse on humility, forbearance, 
and brotherly love. At this point the narratives of 
Matthew and Mark have a gap, covering several 
months, while Luke (Luke 9g : 51 to 18 : 14) and John 
(chaps. 7-11) are quite full. But as they tell of differ- 
ent incidents the problem is to adjust the two narra- 
tives. John 7 tells of a visit to Jerusalem, ‘ as it 
were in secret,” at the feast of tabernacles, and some 
think the Seventy were sent out at this time. But 
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this conflicts with the statement of John. The view 
here held is that the feast of tabernacles preceded 
this lesson, as also the entire discourse and incidents 
narrated in John 7: 14to8:59. Possibly the heal- 
ing of the man born blind and;the subsequent dis- 
course (John 9:1 to 10: 21) immediately followed ; 
but this passage may be placed with more reason 
just before the feast of dedication (John 10 : 22). 
After the feast of tabernacles Jesus seems to have 
returned to Galilee, and after a brief interval jour- 
neyed again to Jerusalem (Luke 9g: 51), reaching 
there before the feast of dedication. At the outset a 
village of Samaritans did not receive him, leading to 
an outburst on the part of James and John Ne 9: 
52-56). The incidents in Luke g : 57-62 probably oc- 
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curred at this time, when Jesus finally left his home 
in Galilee, though Matthew narrates similar inter- 
views much earlier. During this journey the Seventy 
were sent forth. 

Place.—The journey was from the southern part 
of Galilee through Perza (not Samaria) to Jerusa- 
lem, the Seventy probably returning before that city 
was reached. 

Time.—As the feast of tabernacles occurred, that 
year, October 11-18, the date of the lesson is in No- 
vember, year of Rome 782,—that is, A.D. 29. 

Persons.— None of the ‘‘ Seventy” is named, though 
tradition has attempted to place among them many 
of the persons mentioned in the Acts,—even Luke 
himself, who, as a Gentile, could not possibly have 
been of the number. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Seventy others : Two weighty manu- 
scripts and some other authorities add ‘* and two,” 
but the reading in the text is well attested and prefer- 
able on other grounds. 

Verse 2.—T7he harvest indeed is plenteous ; Com- 
pare Matthew 10 : 37, 38, just before the sending out 
of the Twelve. ‘v2 

Verse 3.—As lambs in the midst of wolves: Simi- 
larly Matthew 10:16. The figure is of simplicity 
and defenselessness (Farrar). ‘ 

Verse 4.—Sa/ute no man on the way: Peculiar to 
this passage. They were not to be delayed by the 
formalities of Oriental salutations. 

Verse 5.—Peace be fo this house: The usual Jew- 
ish salutation (S/a/omt). 

Verse 6.—A son of peace: A Hebrew idiom, one 
worthy to receive the blessing implied in the salu- 
tation. 

Verse 7.—Such things as they give: Literally, 
‘things from them,” not asking for more.—Go uot 
JSrom house to house; Their mission was not a social 
one. Ease and gossip are forbidden. 

Verse 9.— The kingdom of Ged is come nigh unto 
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The King’s 
By Alexander 


UKE records both the mission of the Twelve and 
that of the Seventy, but he gives as the charge to 
the latter substantially the same as Matthew's re- 

port of the charge tothe former. We need not therefore 
suppose inaccuracy in arrangement in either account, 
for two such missions, so alike in purpose, would 
necessarily receive like instructions. . The two ac- 
counts differ in a very important particular.. The 
Twelve were expressly limited to ‘‘ the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel,’ and the Seventy were not? Their 
larger number, whether it contains an allusion to the 
supposed number of ‘the nations, or to that of the 
Sanhedrin, suggests their wider field, and if the re- 
gion of their activity was, as is probable, Perza, on 
the east of Jordan, they were missionaries to Gen- 
tiles, and, as such, especially interesting to the evan- 
gelist of a universal gospel. That would be another 
reason why Luke should have recorded the charge 
to them at greater length than that to the Twelve, 
as he saw in them the a of the great host of 
gospel messengers to the nations. 

It is as such that we have to think of them, and so 
to find in Jesus’ directions to them principles that 
apply to all his messengers in every age, though, of 
course, details vary from age to age. Before the 

- charge comes a swift glance at the width of the field 
and the paucity of workers. That twofold conviction 
should be often in our minds. It isthe true stimulus 
to missionary enterprise, the rebuke to indolence and 
to selfishly narrowed vision. One of the great corn- 
fields in the northwestern states or Canada, with 
miles of waving grain spoiling, as it did last autumn, 
for want of reapers,—such is the world ! Should the 
picture not drive all real Christians, first to prayer 
that laborers may be thrust forth, and then to honest 
searchings whether they do not feel the thrusting 
hand on their own shoulders. Many of us would 
hear the command, ‘‘ Go your ways,” if we had seen 
that vision and prayed that prayer. 

A general survey of the conditions under which 
Christ’s messengers go forth comes first (vs. 3, 4). 
Jesus enlists no soldiers under false pretenses of 
ease and material good. Nor are they to go on their 
errand with fallacious dreams of being recognized as 
bearers of good tidings and friends. They must ex- 
pect hostility. Their message always reveals the 
wolfish nature, and stirs it to action. The message 
of salvation is good news, but the message of the 
need of salvation, and of the alternative of salvation, 
makes men angry, and the wolves show their gleam- 
ing teeth. The Christian way of meeting and over- 
coming hostility is always the same. Lambs have 
neithe> horns to butt with nor claws to rend. 

Besides meek endurance, plain superiority to 
worldly comforts and dependence on God for needful 
supplies is set forth. he stringent prohibition of 

purse, scrip, and (spare) sandals was revoked by 








you: The blessings of the new dispensation. ‘‘ Unto 
you ” is to be omitted in verse 11, 

Verse 11.—Even the dust from your city: The 
Oriental sign here indicated is referred to in several 
places, Matthew 10 : 14 and parallels. Compare Acts 
13 : 51, where the same action is narrated of Paul and 
Barnabas. 

Verse 12.—/n that day: The day of final judg- 
ment.—Sodom : Compare Genesis 18 : 16 to 19: 28. 

Verse 13.—Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Similar 
woes are recorded in a different connection by Mat- 
thew (Matt. 11 : 20-24). They may have been re- 
peated, but in any case this was an appropriate 
occasion, since our Lord never returned to these 
places. According to Jerome, Chorazin was about 
two miles from Capernaum. It is now identified 
with Kerfzeh, which is about that distance from Tell 
Hiim.—#ethsaida : Probably the western Bethsaida, 
though Luke refers to Bethsaida Julias in his pre- 
vious mention of the name (Luke g : 10).—7yre and 
Sidon : Gentile regions (see on Lesson 1).—.S#¢ting 
in sackcloth and ashes : Coarse garments with ashes 
sprinkled on the head were the outward signs of 
penitence. 

Verse 15.—And thou, Capernaum;: The home of 
Jesus (see Lesson 6, first quarter).—Sha/t thou be 
exalted unto heaven? A question, according to the 
better attested reading, and one expecting a negative 
answer.—T7hou shalt be brought down unto Hades: 
Not ‘‘Gehenna” (hell), but the place of the dead. 
Ured here, in a figurative sense, of moral degrada- 
tion, after rejecting spiritual privileges. 

Verse 16.—He that heareth you heareth me : Com- 
pare Matthew 10: 40. Christ identifies himself with 
the messengers he sends.—Rejecteth him that sent 
me: Because Christ represents his Father (comp. vs. 
21, 22). 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAI, SEMINARY. 
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Putting in the sickle is the best prayer for assistance. 
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Messengers 
McLaren, D.D. 


Jesus (chap. 22 : 36), but it is unrevoked as concerns 

its spirit,—for Christ's messengers must march light 

if they are to march far and fight well In our 

English South African war we heard of columns de- 

layed by the quantity of luxuries in the officers’ bag- 
age. The march of the church has been hindered 
y the ‘‘ stuff” it has insisted on carrying. 

Further, progress is not to be arrested in deference 
to conventionalities. Eastern salutations were long, 
elaborate, and often wasted much precious time. 
These are forbidden, but not the cheery ‘‘ good day” 
in passing, which speaks good-will and bespeaks it, 
A churlis disregard of courtesy is not here enjoined, 
but what is enjoined is that we should not let our 
work stand still while we are complying with need- 
less forms or gossiping with another idler on 
the road. Let men see that we are ‘‘ doing a great 
work, and cannot come down.” 

The messengers’ behavior in_home life is then dealt 
with. It may seem singular that Jesus should be so 
long in coming to what may look like the most im- 
portant thing 1n regard to a messenger ; namely, his 
message. Buta great lesson lies in the order of these 
commands. The messenger’s conduct will either 
open or bar the way for his message, and no part of 
that conduct will be more influential than demeanor 
‘‘in the house."”” Many a preacher has spoiled the 
good effect of his preaching by his words and doings 
in the family that entertain him. 

First say ‘‘ Peace be to this house.” It was the 
common salutation, often a mere conventionalism, 
sometimes a hypocrisy, but Christ turns a polite for- 
mula into hearty wishes. His messengers are not to 
delay with empty salutations on the road, but they 
are to bring blessings where they abide, and to show 
that they desire the highest good for their hosts. 
Such desires will not be content with wishing, but 
will be constrained to work towards the same end. 
But wishes and efforts may fail. They will fail if 
there is not the disposition to receive the ‘‘ peace” 
invoked. But what then? No desire or effort for 
men’s good is ever lost. There is a refiex blessed- 
ness attending all Christlike work. If the dove finds 
no footing on the wide, weltering ocean, it comes 
back to nestle whence it took its flight. 

In their letter, the directions that follow, and were 
suited for the moment, are inapplicable now, but the 
spirit of them is imperative still. Jesus’ messenger 
need not hesitate to accept offered material help, but 
he is not to ask it. He gives better gifts, and is not 
degraded by receiving, but would be by asking, still 
more by demanding, and, most of all, by being fas- 
tidious, and shifting his quarters to get more luxuri- 
ous living. Ifthe laborer is worthy of his hire, the 
hire requires a laborer, not an idler. 

The more public work of the messengers next 
comes into consideration. Notice that Jesus expects 





no universal hailing of the message. There always 
have been, and will be, those who receive and those 
who reject it. Rosy-tinted dreams of all men wel- 
coming the word are soon dispelled by experience, 
and heartaches will be saved if the opposite truth is 
taken into account at first. The command to ‘eat 
such things as are set before you” is not needless 
repetition, but, when applied to public reception, has 
a slightly different bearing from that in the previous 
verse. Here it seems to imply the duty of content- 
ment, and, also as preceding the directions for effort, 
the duty of taking care of bodily strength. ‘‘Takea 
meal before you go to work” is a wise command. 
i cares for his messenger’s age well-being. 
ark the order prescribed for their efforts. First, 
look after their ies (as well as your own), and 
then deliver your message. ‘‘The soul's health is 
more important than the body's, let us see to it, and 
leave the other to doctors,” was, for too long, the 
motto for missionary work. The churches are be- 
ginning to understand better the bearing of Christ's 
order here. Both in foreign missions and in home 
work, they see that care for the physical condition 
of men is in many cases a necessary preliminary 
to effectual preaching to them, and, in all cases, a 
powerful means of winning good-will and removing 
ot payne The Seventy were forerunners. They 
ad to peal out the message that the — was 
near, for ‘‘he himself "—the King—‘' would come.” 
We have essentially the same message to proclaim, 
with the blessed difference that we have to say, ‘‘ He 
has come, and he is King because he has died for all.” 
We are heralds announcing a historical fact and its 
significance, not dogmatists laying down a doctrine, 
or philosophers arguing out a theory. 
ut what is to be done with the city that rejects ? 
The stern mandate is thatit is to be left, and its very 
dust ay ry off, symbol of utter severing of connec- 
tion. ut Jesus’ practice tells us that he had long 
patience with the cities which he names immediately, 
and the very multitude of works which he did in un- 
receiving Capernaum is the ground of its condemna- 
tion. No doubt it is wise saving of strength to cease 
striving with unconquerable unbelief, and we are 
sometimes Christlike in saying with Paul, ‘‘ Seeing 
ye thrust it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy 
of eternal life, ... we turn to” others who will hear. 
But if we have learned patience and charity from the 
long-suffering lover of all souls, we shall ‘‘ hope all 
things,” and be slow toconclude that any soil is hope- 
less, or that any ‘‘city” has so absolutely and irre- 
vocably received us not, that there is nothing left but 


todepart. And, if we must wipe off the dust of it, we 
shall be very careful tu make ft piatn tat We do it in 
sorrow, not in anger. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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They who go before His face are never found do- 
ing things behind his back. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HITHER ke himself was about to come wv. rt). 
The fairness of Jesus Christ as a leader of 
men appeals to me profoundly. He made no 
demands of his followers which he did not make of 
himself. Did he order men to endure poverty, in- 
justice, insult, death? He had either already en- 
dured them himself, or was about to undertake them. 
This disposition in leaders has always inspired devo- 
tion in followers, while its opposite has always 
awakened contempt. Oneof the formative influences 
of my boyhood was the sight of a colonel who had 
come back from the Civil War in disgrace because he 
had hidden under a brass kettle during a battle. We 
boys looked at him with horror. I have noticed that 
if a Sunday-school teacher (or a preacher, or any 
other kind of reformer) sends his pupils on an 
errand that he would not do himself, the errand is 
mighty likely to go undone. You tell a boy not to 
smoke or go to low theaters, or play games of chance 
for money, and let him catch you at it yourself, and 
you have about as much lifting power as a man 
standing in ahay-moworaswamp. A mancan sick 
a dog on to something which he himself wouldn’t dare 
to tackle, but not a boy. 

The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few (v. 2). Cecil Rhodes’s last words were, ‘‘So 
much to do, so little done. Good-by.” He had 
colossal defects, but his love of work was a colossal 
virtue. A man who can see work needing to be done, 
and not long to do it, is as bad as a man who can see 
truth to be known, and not want to learn it. When 
Little Bill sees a piece of pie, he always wants to eat 
it. I want to get him where he will be as eager to 
do an unworked sum in his arithmetic, or hoe an un- 
cultivated row of corn in his garden. What we need 
is more people of whom we can say that ‘“‘ work 
makes their mouths water,”—especially ethical work, 
the task of reforming and training character. Few 
things in life are so heart-breaking as the paucity of 
workers in that great field of reform, which cannot 
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be cultivated by a few hands. ‘ The triumphant 
chariot of truth has to be dragged along by many 
hands and shoulders.” How contemptible is the 
crowd of mere onlookers around a loaded wagon 
stuck in the mud! Sometimes when one contem- 
plates the cultivated and capable people who sit idly 
at home on Sunday while a Sunday-school runs de- 
spairingly into the ground, he has feelings that are 
not fit for printing. 

Peace be to this house (v. 5). It is a common (per- 
haps an invariable) symptom of all new religious 
movements to have a ‘‘ salutation.” It is as natural 
and perhaps as inevitable for surcharged: hearts, as 
for surcharged clouds, to pour forth their contents. 
As long as the feelings are deep and genuine, the 
salutation is touching and effective. But after a while 
it becomes perfunctory, and then it excites disgust. 
A certain young man comes to my study to collect a 
subscription who gives me a salvo of such a bombastic 
and insincere ‘‘ The Lord be with thee” and ‘*God 
bless you"’ that I have to bite my tongue. The long 
experience of life has shown that the only way to 
bring ‘‘ peace into a household” is to have it in the 
heart. It would be ‘‘too easy” to be able to drive 
the devils of discord out of homes by simply lifting 
empty hands and breathing empty salutations. We 
must carry music and laughter, purity and goodness, 
gentleness and love, in our souls, in order to awaken 
them in human habitations. The world has grown 


suspicious of salutations and sensitive to cant. Let's 
give it deeds, not words, 
For the laborer is worthy of his hire (v. 7). Just 


exactly that—and nothing more. There is an almost 
universal madness in the world to-day for ‘‘ wages 
without work.” Between the two evils, ‘* work 
without wages" and ‘‘ wages without work,” it 
would take a Solomon tochoose, The first is slavery, 
which is bad enough. But the second is the aris- 
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tocracy of idleness, which, on the whole, is the worst 
millstone ever hung round the neck of civilization. 
There seems to be (and perhaps there is) a measure 
of injustice in the vast rewards given to the highly 
endowed. But the injustice of limiting the output 
of capacity by arbitrary enactments is a stupendous 
and immeasurable sin against human nature and its 
Creator. The disposition to prevent the ‘‘ worker” 
from putting forth his entire strength in order that 
the *‘drone’ may get an equal wage, will do more 
to drive the race back to barbarism than any other 
delusion that has ever seized the mind of man. The 
laborer is ‘‘ worthy” of Azs hire, not of his fellow- 
workmen's. He is *‘ worthy” to be paid for service 
rendered, not for service withheld. 

The kingdom of God ts come nigh unto you (v. 9). 
How very nigh! Do you ever stop to think *‘ how 
near to glory is your dust, how close to God is man” ? 
There is a secret of nature so near to you that you 
can almost hear it breathe, which, if you should dis- 
cover it, would make you famous. There is an in- 
vention within reach of your hand that would make 
you rich. The Madonnas that Raphael painted were 
floating in the air as near to the other artists as to 
himself. There is a way to live in your discordant 
home that would bring you bliss, and it is right 
within reach. There is a way to be personally pure 
and holy very ‘‘ nigh unto us.” There is a way to 
reorganize society that is *‘ nigh unto us."" When it 
is at last discovered, we shall all say, ‘‘ Why did we 
not think of it before?” The secrets that Newton 
and Kepler discovered were also hovering over the 
heads of Aristotle and Ptolemy. 

CINCINNATI, Ono, 
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The shortcomings are nearly always with the 
Sorce, and not with the field. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Laborers Needed 


RAY ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest (Golden 
Text). When Dr. Alexander Duff, the great 

Sooatch missionary, went home after his life work in 
India, a crowded meeting was held in Edinburgh to 
hear him on the claims of India upon the Christian 


Church. For two hours and a half the old man went 
on, holding the audience by his eloquence. Then 
he fainted, and was carried out of the hall. Pres- 
ently. he came to, and asked: ‘‘Where am I? What 


was I doing ?"" In a moment memory returned, and 
he said: ‘* Take me back, I must finish my speech.” 
‘*You will kill yourself if you do,” said his friends. 
‘* | shall die if I don't,” exclaimed the old man. They 
took him back. The whole meeting arose, many in 
tears. His strength failed, and he could not rise, 
but, gathering himself up for one final effort, he said: 
‘*Fathers of Scotland, have you any more sons for 
India? I have spent my life there, and my life is 
gone; but, if there are no young men to go, I will go 
back myself, and lay my bones there, that the people 
may know there is one man in Christian Britain who 
is ready to die for India.” All the churches need 
harvest crews of Christian laborers like that. Will 
you be one ? 


Value of Co-operation 

Now after these things the Lord appointed sev- 
enty others, and sent them two and two(vy.t). John 
Bright, whose name stands among the fairest in all 
English history, sat mourning in his sitting-room. 
Life was cold and drear to him. The dead body of 
his young wife lay in the room above. Richard Cob- 
den, clear-sighted, enthusiastic, and withal prac- 
tical, came to his friend, and said: ‘‘ You have your 
sorrow. ‘There are more sorrows in the world than 
yours. Your opportunity has come. People are 
hungering in this England of ours. Come with me, 
and we will never rest until the Corn Laws are re- 
pealed.” And so that lion-hearted pair, Richard 
Cobden and John Bright, went out in fellowship,— 
the two together as —- sent his disciples,—and 
they fought in the midst of obloquy, misunderstand- 
ing, contempt, and persecution, until victory crowned 
their efforts, and great blessing came to the people. 
We cannot do our best work alone. We must have 
the inspiration and fellowship of those who love 
Christ to make it possible for us to do our best har- 
vest work for the Lord. 


Dreading Idleness 

Go your ways (v. 3). Washington Irving was 
once invited by the historian Prescott to spend a 
week of leisure with him at Boston, but he declined. 
He answered: ‘‘ It would give me the greatest plea- 
sure to enjoy companionship with a few choice spirits 
like yourself, but I dread the vortex of gay society. 
Habits of steady literary occupation have almost 
unfitted me for idle, gentlemanly life. Relaxation 


and repose begin to be insupportable. I feel I must 
relapse into hard work.” Jesus was a hard worker. 
On one occasion he said: ‘‘ My Father worketh hith- 
erto, and'I work.” He sent forth his disciples to be 
laborers; and we are called not to be idlers, but 
laborero in gathering the world's harvest into the 
heavenly garner. 


The Gospel’s Sweet Music. 

And intowhatsoever house ye shall enter, first say, 
Peace be to this house (v.5). A visitor to Amsterdam 
wished to hear the wonderful music of the chimes of St. 
Nicholas, and went up into the tower of the church 
to hear it. There he found a man with wooden 
gloves on his hands, pounding on a keyboard. All 
he could hear was the clanging of the keys when 
struck by the wooden gloves, and the harsh, deafen- 
ing noise of the bells close over his head. He won- 
dered why the people talked of the marvelous chimes 
of St. Nicholas. To his ear there was no music in 
them,—nothing but a terrible clatter and clanging. 
Yet all the while there floated out over and beyond 
the city the most entrancing music. Men in the 
fields paused in their work to listen, and were made 
glad. People in their homes and travelers on the 
highway were thrilled by the marvelous bell tones 
which fell from the tower. So there are many hard- 
working Christian men and women whose lives are 
so burdened by toil and pressed by trial and struggle 
that many looking on suppose them to be very hard, 
and imagine that their lives make no music. They 
seem co be pouring out all their strength in hard toil, 
but all the time there is going out through the chil- 
dren that grow up in their homes, through their 
money and their influence which goes forth to sup- 
port the gospel message to the ends of the world, 
sweet sounds, so that the weary and the broken- 
hearted hear comforting music because these toilers 
have struck the rude keys with their wooden gloves 
in faithful, patient service. Whatever the struggle 
of life to the Christian, it finally issues into peace. 


Unrecognized 

But into whatsoever city ye shall enter, and they 
receive you not (v. 10). Two ladies fresh from the 
city's turmoil, called on an old woman who was knit- 
ting in the shadow of the vines on the perch of her 
cottage. One of them said to her, ‘‘ You must see 
a good deal of happiness here.” She was partially 
deaf, and looked up doubtfully for a moment before 
she answered: ‘‘ No; I haven't seen him, so far as I 
know. I'm not much acquainted round here, and, 
any way, my eyes are so poor that I wouldn't know 
him if Isaw him coming in the gate." The other vis- 
itor, sitting on the end of the porch, laughed softly. 
‘* You have your answef,” she said, as the two walked 
away. ‘‘I fancy this matter of happiness is mostly 
a question of eyesight, after all. It's not living here 
or there, having this or that, but just knowing the 
blessed Guest when he comes in at our gate.” If we 
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ourselves are sons of peace, our hearts will recognize 
the messengers of Jesus when they knock at our door. 
New York Ciry. 


Our outer darkness will be measured by the light 
we have refused. 


Se ee age 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - - 


= HE Harvest INDEED IS PLENTEOUS, BUT THE 

LABORERS ARE Few.""—This is sadly true now, 

for hundreds of villages in Syria have not 
heard a preacher for twelve centuries past. The 
statement which appears in print from time to time 
that the Syrian mission field is well occupied is 
meant to be understood, I am quite sure, merely in 
a relative sense, as in comparison with the vast 
numbers of millions in central and eastern Asia who 
have not been reached at all. The seven districts of 
Mt. Lebanon aggregate in round numbers about one 
thousand villages and hamlets. Only about ten of 
these have resident missionaries, and possibly one 
hundred have mission schools, Native ecclesiastics 
collect dues unfailingly from the people, and for the 
most part provide them with the sacraments, but 
hardly, if ever, with preaching. Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest. 

**CARRY NO PuRSE, NO WALLET.”—The absence of 
impediments, such as money and baggage, is a 
blessing most devoutly to be desired, and the Lord 
knew that, in those places where he was sending his 
messengers at that time, it was possible to enjoy 
such blessing. In some places, especially in the far 
districts of Hauran, it is possible now, for the hospi- 
tality of natives is quite available. Nevertheless, in 
other places my husband and I could not travel 
without paying exorbitant prices for such things as 
we needed. 

Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Workers for Christ 


1. Workers Needed : 
Harvest... plenteous, . . . laborers are few (2). 
As sheep not having a shepherd (Matt. 9 : 36). 
Look on the fields. . . white (John 4 : 35). 
2. Laymen Called as Workers : 
The Lord appointed seventy others (1). 
Many members, . . . one body in Christ (Rom. 12: 4-8). 
He that heareth . . . say, Come (Rev. 22: 17). 
3. Workers Helping Each Other : 
Sent them two and two (1). 


How pleasant it is... in unity (Psa. 133: 1). 
Be of the same mind (Phil. 2: 2, 3). 








4- Workers Trusting in God's Care: 

As lambs... . Carry no purse (3, 4). 
His trust in Jehovah . . . safe (Prov. 29 : 25). 
Perfect peace, . .. stayed on thee (Isa. 26: 3, 4). 
5. Workers Bearing Good News: 

First say, Peace be to this house (5). 
Good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (Acts ro : 36). 
My peace | give unto you (John 14: 27). 
6. Workers with One Purpose : 

Salute no man on the way (4). 

Go not from house to house (7, 8). 
Eye be single. . . full of light (Matt. 6: 22). 
Be not anxious for your life (Matt. 6 ; 25). 
7. Workers with a Warning : 

Even the dust... we wipe off (10-15). 
The axe lieth at the root (Matt. 3: ro). 
Why doth it... cumber the ground ? (Luke 13 : 7-9.) 
8. Workers in Christ’s Name : 

He that heareth you heareth me (16). 
Ambassadors . . . on behalf of Christ (2 Cor. 5 : 20). 
Unto one of these, . . . unto me ( Matt. 25 : 40). 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—Many scholars comé to the school never 
N having even looked at the lesson. On this 

account, it is imperative that the lesson should 
be read responsively before the classes go to their 
study. To help the careless scholars to get a grip on 
the lesson, it is well to rouse their minds to attention 
before you begin this reading. To assist in this 
direction, in this particular lesson, let the superin- 
tendent begin by asking how many have sickness in 
their homes. Hands. How many would like to 
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know a doctor who, for nothing, could at once cure 
their sick friends? Hands. ell, in the lesson to- 
day we have a story of seventy men to whom Jesus 
ave this power. ‘ow let us read about this won- 
ift that they received. Now go to the read- 
e lesson. P 
.—How many men did Jesus choose to send 
before his face ? How many couples does that make? 
What power did he give them? What did he tell 
them to preach? Now ask some teacher, Why did 
Jesus send these men out at this time? Ask the 
school, What were they to say as they entered into 
‘any home? If the people drove them out, what were 
they todo? When they all came back to their Lord 
to make their report, over what did they seem espe- 
cially to rejoice ? (See v. 17.) What reply did Jesus 
make to them ? (see v. 20.) 
Now put on the board the words Stop Sickness 
and Stop Sin. Which of these is the best thing to 
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WHICH IS BETTER? 
TO 
STOP 
SIN 


STOP 
SICKNESS 











do? Which would you rather be able todo? Show 
that though you stopped all the sickness in the world 
that now exists, it would soon crop up again on ac- 
count of men’s sin. But if you could stop all sin, the 
major part of men’s sicknesses would disappear at 
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once and forever. And yet men are much more 
anxious to stop their sicknesses than they are to stop 
their sins. If they would try half as hard to stop sin 
as they do to find out cures for disease, what a change 
this world would see in twenty-four hours! Well, 
there is at least one place in which we can all try to 
stop sin. Whatis that place? Myheart. Will you 
try and stop sin there? Now pray that by God’s 
grace we may stop sin, and have our names too writ- 
ten in heaven. 
New York City. * 


A good man never counts an opportunity to help 
as an interruption. 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs "') 


** Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim.'’ Psalm 37 : 1-9. 

“Go, work in my vineyard." (51:1-7. 78: 1-8.) 
‘ . 4, Psalm 98 : 1-9. 

‘‘Hark! the voice of Jesus crying. (135 : 1-6. 196: 1-7.) 

** Preach the gospel, sound it forth.’’ Psalm 69 : 13-16. 

**Go ye into all the world.’ (93 11-16. _ 1395 11-16. ) 

* While in different paths dividing.” y= a ae. a vine 

‘** Now be the gospel banner. Psalm 100 : 1-5, 

‘** Press on, press on, ye workers.’ (139: 1-4. 198: 1-7.) 
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True courtesy shows itself in compassion rather 
than in ceremonies. . 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
Comation about pictyres, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent. by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Lived, 
Died, and Rose Again. 


General Lesson Plan: As Work Increases, more 
Helpers are Needed. 


Lesson Story: Jesus Chooses and Sends Out Sev- 
enty New Helpers. 


Lesson Aim: Many More Helpers are Needed To- 
day in Every Mission Field. If we Pray and 
Give. God will Send Laborers, as Taught by 
the Golden Text. 


Note: This lesson affords an unusual opportunity 
to present the missionary fields of your church, and 
the urgent need of more laborers. 


INTRODUCTION. 


During this month; in many parts of the world, 
farmers are plowing the ground or planting seed. 
For several months they will cultivate and care for 
it until the crops are ripe, and it is time to gather the 
harvest. Then extra helpers will be needed, for un- 
less crops are gathered when they are ready, much 
will be wasted. For a year or two, in Kansas and 
other states, it has veen hard to secure enough work- 
men at harvest time, although farmers have adver- 
tised for helpers, and have offered to pay their way 
on the railroads, if only they would come and help. 


REVIEW. 


(Draw a section of the Hély Land.) We know 
how Jesus went about all Galilee a pt 
and healing, and that he chose twelve disciples tc 
help him. (Repeat their names. ) 


LESSON. 


Jesus knew that his life on earth would soon be 
over, and that more helpers were needed, so he chose 
seventy more men, and sent them two by two to visit 
the cities and villages where he himself was about 
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GOD WILL SEND ; 
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to come. (Indicate several journeys as in the out- 
line.) Before they started, he talked to them, and 
told them what to do. He had already planted the 
Werd of God in so many places that he knew it had 


been growing in the hearts of the people. ‘' The har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few,” etc. 
Then he said, ‘‘Go your ways,” etc. He knew that 
in some places people would receive them kindly ; in 
others, they would not. 

When we prepare for a trip, we pack a trunk or 
satchel, and carry many things we think we may 
need, Jesus said to these men, ‘Carry neither 
purse nor wallet nor shoes, and salute no man on the 
way.” When we meet friends it takes only a moment 
to say ‘‘ Good- morning,” or ‘‘ How do you do?” 
but in the Holy Land people bow so many times, 
and ask so many questions about everybody in the 
family and all the animals, that it takes a long time, 
and hinders people from their work. 

Whenever they entered a house, Jesus told them 
to say ‘‘ Peace be to this house.” Wasn't that beau- 
tiful? If the people welcomed them, they should 
stay, and not go from house to house. Whatever was 
prepared for them they should eat and drink, not 
making extra trouble. Jesus said, ‘‘ The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” hen they went to different 
cities they should do the same. Of course, they had 
work to do,—to heal the sick, to preach and teach, 
just as Jesus had done, and John the Baptist, “—, 
‘The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.” 
they entered any city, and were not received, they 
should speak in the streets, and say, ‘‘ The very dust 
of your city we do wipe off against you,” just as Paul 
did long afterwards (Acts 13 : 51). They should 
preach the same message in those cities, ‘‘ The king- 
dom of God is come nigh unto. you.” 

Then Jesus spoke of some of the cities, which he 
had visited, and where he had done mighty works. 
Capernaum was one of them,—a large, prosperous 
city when Jesus talked tothose men that day, but now 
nothing is left of it. (Show the picture prepared by 
The Sunday School Times.) Jesus said it should be 
destroyed. Because those seventy men were his 
messengers, he said, ‘‘ He that heareth you heareth 
me, and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me,” etc. 

The seventy men went as Jesus directed, and after 
a while they came back and told Jesus what joy and 
blessing had followed their work. 

That was long, long ago, but ever since workers in 
Jesus’ name have gone to different parts of the world 
to carry the same glad message. e call them mis- 
sionaries, and Jesus said to them, ‘‘ Go into all the 
world;”’ but the world is so large, and the laborers 
are so few ! 

Vote: Bring a globe, and attach colored papers to 
the places where your church has missionaries, com- 
paring the small number of workers with the great 
need, ogy my | that to-day, just as when Jesus was 
on earth, ‘‘the harvest is great, but the laborers are 
few.” 

Even in Mexico, our next-door neighbor, many 
boys and girls are growing up without ever seeing a 
Bible. During the recent two months’ tour in that 
country it was my privilege to visit the schools and 
churches and missionary homes of many denomina- 
tions. In every case the working force is too small 
for the great need, and this is true in many foreign 
fields. 

Children, do you know why the laborers are not 
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enough? God expects Christians to do what Jesus 
said to those seventy men, ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest.” We cannot all go, but all can help 
by praying and giving to send others. Add to the 
outline, ‘‘ If we pray and give, God will send labor- 
ers." Do you want tohelp? (Present some definite 
field and missionary toward which the children may 
devote their offering, and encourage the children to 
pray and give for it. Close with a missionary song. ) 
Peoria, ILL. 
Sa 


The Lesson for Boys and Girls 


By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 
of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 
apparatus, with other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained for two two-cent stamps from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


VERY child likes aplan. Boys like to pore over 
the oes of the campaigns of Napoleon and of 
the battles of the Civil War. They may not be 

fond of too many details, but they will be interested 
to discover that there was a plan to the life of Jesus, 
to his campaigns of love. Illustrate the fact in this 
way. The boyhood preparation of Jesus centered in 
Nazareth. Let us all write the word ‘‘ Nazareth,” 
and inscribe it in a circle. The Galilean ministry of 
service centered in Capernaum, Let us inscribe that 
word in a circle, and draw from its perimeter diver- 
gine lines to remind us of his many tours of mercy. 

is teaching ministry had centered at Mt. Hermon, 
but it was directed toward his final goal, Jerusalem. 
Inscribe ‘‘Mt. Hermon” in a circle, and draw from 
the bottom of the circle an arrow pointing downward 
to ‘‘ Jerusalem.” 


CAPERNAUMY 0 


JERUSALEM 


_ I have, commended the. graphic chart of Joouo’ 
journeys in Kephart’s ‘‘ Public Life of Christ” (Re- 
vell, 75 cents). I wish every teacher could have 
access to it for this lesson. But any teacher can 
work out the idea with his class. Have all draw a 
little sketch key-map of Palestine, coloring the three 
divisions of Judza, Samaria, and Galilee with three 
different colors of crayon. Now we are going to 
make a chart to show how the plan of Jesus’ life was 
a series of approaches to, assaults upon, Jerusalem, 
the center of the nation's heart. 

Start at the lower left hand of your sheet, and 

make a little circle for Bethlehem. Now, whenever 
a journey is north, draw a line up; when south, draw 
one down. Indicate each stop by a little circle, and 
the regions through which Jesus passed by making 
the lines of the same colors as those of the corre- 
sponding divisions in the little key-map of Palestine 
you have just made. The result will be impressive 
as showing the early importance of Nazareth and 
Capernaum, and, especially if the chart is extended a 
little in advance of this lesson, the repeated and per- 
sistent endeavor to reach Jerusalem as often as pos- 
sible. State Jesus’ plan in his own words (Matt. 
23 : 37). 
Note the danger of coming there now (John 7: 25, 
30), especially on the occasion of a feast. What was 
this feast ? how did people observe it? What feast 
of ours does it most resemble? He now left Galilee 
for the last time. Whom did he leave behind ? 
Whom did he take with him? How was he received 
in the city by the multitude? (John 7:31, 40, 41.) 
Was this very reliable support? How by the of- 
ficers ? (John 7 : 46.) 

How did Jesus receive people who now offered to 
be his followers? (Luke 9 : 57-62.) Why was he so 
stern now in his requirements? Explain why each 
one of these men would have been a failure. What 
picture do you get from this passage as to the priva- 
tions which Jesus was un ergoing at this time? 
Why did people not dare to show him hospitality ? 
What similar experience had ‘‘ bonnie Prince Char- 
lie” ? the child Crusaders? How many did Jesus 
finally accept? How does the number seventy seem 
to be a special one in Scripture? What were the 
Seventy to do? (Luke 10: 1.) How did they resem- 
ble scouts? How pioneers? How would they mul- 
tiply Jesus’ influence? Give me their military or- 
ders (Luke to: 4-11), and tell why each command 
was given. Do you know any of their names? Give 
instances of great deeds wrought by unknown men 
(the native Chinese martyrs, the minute men of '76, 
the private of '61, newspaper accounts of daily hero- 
ism). What was their success? (Luke 10:17.) Who 
have accomplished more for the world,—the knowa 
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great, or the u.known small, men?! of the Seventy was followed with judg- 


Which are more needed now? How did 
Jesus express his pleasure ? (Luke to: 
18.) What did he mean? To what 
kind of people would he say such words 
now? What dit he promise them ? 
(Matt. 11 ; 28-30.) What references here 
to his work as a carpenter? Are you 
willing to be a private in God's army? 
Boston. 


a 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


INCE the me when Jesus sent forth 
the twelve apostles (Matt. 10 : 2, 5; 
Luke 9: 1-6) the church, which was 

founded on himself and them (Eph, 2: 


20), has been a missionary organization. 


When he selected and sent the Seventy 
he showed that every disciple is a mis- 
sionary. Teach your pupils that if they 
choose to be disciples of Christ they are 
pledged to make known his gospel as 
they have opportunity, to fit themselves 
to make it known by study, consecra- 


tion, and prayer, and to help their fel- | 


low-disciples to greater fitness for this 
supreme business. Show them that for 
this. purpose cur Lord taught : 

The Harvest is Abundant (v. 2). He 
saw the harvest ready (John 4 : 35-38). 
The one lack was laborers. So it is 
now. Near and far the fields are white 
to the eyes of men of faith. To some 
we may speak. ‘To others beyond our 
own voice we may send messengers. 
Do not pray only for ministers, but that 
every disciple may bea laborer. White 
fields, rich harvests, few workers,—who 
can reap successfully unless he gives his 
whole heart to his work ? 

The Missionary Must Trust his Mas- 
ter(vs. 3, 4) ‘‘I send you forth.” Is 
he a lamb among wolves? Such were 
the martyr missionaries in China a few 
years ago. Such are many who are not 
bnown as martyrs. ‘Their success de- 
pends on their maintaining among selfish 
people who do not understand them a 
oheraoter of trustfulness, kindness, sim- 
plicity. ney must trust God for their 
support, and follow his guidance, Once 
Christ sent forth missionaries without 
purse or wallet (v. 4). Another time he 
told them to take both, and a sword also 
(Luke 22: 36). But whether they re- 
ceive money from others, or earn it as 
Paul did, :they must use it for the su- 
preme purpose of the disciple, to soenee 
the gospel. This is as true of the 
farmer, clerk, or merchant, as of the 
minister, 

The Missionary Must Have the Spirit 
of His Master (vs. 5-8). He is too busy 
to waste his time on mere formal courte- 
sies (v. 4). But he must take a spirit of 
reverence toward God, and of kindly, 
unobtrusive interest in people, into every 
house he enters (v. 5). If those whom 
he meets do not respond to that spirit, 
his effort to bestow it will return asa 
blessing to himself ; for no one can at- 
tempt te do good to others in Christ's 
name without being better for it (v. 6). 
He is to'accept hospitality and every 
service while in his Master's work, not 
as a beggar, but as receiving'an offering 
to Christ (v. 7). He is to take what is 
offered in no critical spirit. - ‘‘ Such 
things as they give” are to be accepted 
as tokens of a friendly interest. The 
Christian worker must be a gentleman 
as his Master was (v. 8). 

The Missionary Must Deliver his 
Master's Message (vs. 9-16). We under- 
stand it better than the Seventy did. 
Of the sacrifice of Christ through the 
cross they knew nothing as yet ; of the 
kingdom of God, next to nothing. They 
could only announce its coming (v. 9). 
To those who welcomed their message 
they brought healing for the sick, while 
for those who rejected them they left a 
warning joined sull to an invitation (vs. 
10, 11) Our message is the same as 
theirs, but it is much richer and fuller. 
We have blessings to offer which healing 
of the sick only symbolized. Our news 
is that the Bi home of God is already 
established among men, and our invita- 
tion is to enter in. 

The Missionary is Assured of Success. 
Do not close the lesson without in- 
cluding verses 17 to 24. If the message 


| ment to those who rejected it (vs. 12-16), 
| it was still successful beyond their ex- 
Forage (v. 17). See what changes 
| have since been wrought by their mes- 
Sage even where they thought it made 
|no impression. Point out the world- 
wide field. The ruling nations are per- 
vaded with the spirit of Christ. What 
corner of the earth is not open to his 
gospel to-day? Read verses 21 to 24, 
and think how different is their meaning 
to us from that to those who first heard 
it. With the vision of Christ's triumphs 
before us, which he saw in the far dis- 
tance (v. 18), how faithfully we ought to 
study his truth, with what earnest 





prayer and heavenly tact and love for 
| men we ought to present it in our lives 
| and by our words ! 


Suggestive Topics 


The motto of missionary Carey when 
he went to India was ‘‘ Attempt great 
things for God. Expect great things 
from God.” Why can we as laborers 
expect greatthings ? Because the truth 

| which Christ has committed to us is di- 
| vinely fitted for mankind, and God is 
| back of it. 

Press earnestly the truth that every 
Christian is a missionary, that the world 


is his field, that it ishis business to know | 


| what can be done in it, and what is be- 
ing done in it. 

| Those who are doing Christ’s work are 

| to receive what is offered to them with- 

| out fault-finding, but as a contribution 
to their work, not as a favor to them- 
selves. 

The minister is earning his support if 
| he is faithful. It is not his business to 

go hunting for it ‘‘from house to 
house." 

The disciples were sent forth in 
Christ’s name. ‘Those who heard them 
heard him. Those who treated them 
with contempt insulted him. So it is 
now. 

Boston, 


* 
Helpfulness is the manifestation of 


| hurearety. 4 
} 
For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Peraean Ministry 
I. THe GrneRAL PREPARATION (Matt. 
11 : 20-30; Mark 10:1; Lukeg: 51 
to 10 : 23). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The visit of Jesus to Jerusalem re- 


lated in John 7 and 8, brought about so | 


dangerous a state of tension in the rela- 
tions of Jesus with the rulers at Jerusa- 
lem that he could not work, or even lin- 
ger, in the vicinity of Jerusalem. His 
ministry in Galilee being similarly cir- 
cumscribed, he betook himself with his 
disciples across the Jordan, where he 
spent the few remaining weeks before 
the passover. 

The 
come to familiarly call it, had a popula- 


tion partly Jewish, partly heathen, but | 
enough of the former to give Jesus such | 
an opportunity as he never failed to | 


| seize. Here he and the disciples re- 
vived the activities of the early Galilean 
ministry. Crowds attended him, and 
he preached and taught and healed. 

Luke reports a wide-ranging and in- 
tensely active ministry. It was as if 
Jesus was conscious that the time was 
brief, and that the utmost must be done. 
He sent out seventy disciples, two by 
two, as heralds, with instructions simi- 
lar to those given to the Twelve during 
the second period of the Galilean minis- 
try.: They were on a more hazardous 
mission, —‘‘lambs,” indeed, ‘‘in the 
midst of wolves.’’ They were to look to 
the people for their support, giving 
themselves whole-heartedly to their mis- 
sion. For the cities which now made 
deliberate rejection of the message of 
salvation there would be only judgment. 
The Seventy returned rejoiced at the 
success of their work of evangelization 
and healing. Nothing had resisted their 
bold faith. At this Jesus rejoiced, for it 
was an evidence that they were realiz- 


| struggle before them. 
| tained their faith, Satan was indeed de- 


| ment, 








Perzean country, as we have | 





ing the possibilities: involved in the 
If they main- 


throned. A day for rejoicing it was, a 
day of which prophets and kings had 
dreamed, but never realized. 

The real results of the tour we may 
only conjecture. It was a fine training- 
course for those who were soon to be 
evangelists and teachers; it added some, 
no doubt, to the ranks of his professed 
followers; it exhibited the purpose of 
Jesus to let slip no opportunity for help- 
ing human krnd. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Bruce, in oes Greek Testa- 

has excellent notes on the in- 

structions. Hall, ‘‘ Messages of Jesus” 

(141-146), has a helpful study of their 

form. Stalker, ‘‘ Life of Jesus ” (§§ 139- 

142}, Rhees, ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth’ 

(SS 165-171), and Gilbert, ‘‘ Student’s 

Life” (216), are each very helpful and 

illuminating. 

III. Questions ror Stupy anpD Discus- 
SION. 

1. The Retreat across the Jordan. 
(1.) Why was it undesirable for Jesus to 
remain near Jerusalem or in Galilee ? 





"| 


| of every opportunity for achievement. 
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why -was the former desirable?- (3.) 
What were the working opportunities in 
this new district ? 

2. The Ministry there. (4.) How 
does Luke describe the active work 
done in Perza ? 

3. The Mission of the Seventy. (5.) 
Why was this number selected? (6.) 
What did Jesus commission them to do ? 
(7.) To what extent were they successful 
in this mission? (8.) What was the sig- 
nificance of their success ? 

4. The Purpose of this Delay. (9.) 
To what extent was it for the sake of 
the disciples? (10.) Was it necessary 
that Jesus should reach Jerusalem at 
passover time, and only then ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovuGHTs. 
{General discussion under the leader’s direction. | 


Jesus was remarkable for his seizure 


Temporal success in one’s work is no 


| reason for stopping to rejoice, but is a di- 


vine call to holy service in the kingdom. 
Yace UNIVERSITY. 


b 4 


Men may cast out His servants, but 


(2.) As between Perzea and the north, | ‘hey cannot escape his rule. 











The Secret! 


Hundreds of watches, baseball suits, footballs 
and thousands of dollars in pocket money are 
being distributed to boys in every section of the 
country by the publishers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


for selling the magazine after school hours on Fridays and on Saturdays. 

Any bright boy can.share in this distribution, no matter where he lives. 

Some boys earn $15.00 a week. No money required to begin. Send us 
your name and 10 copies of the magazine will be sent free. These are 
sold at 5 cents each and will provide the money for next week’s supply. 


Booklet, ‘‘How Boys Make Money,” giving methods and 
experiences of many successful boys, will also be sent free. 


$250.00 in Cash and a Trip to the St. Louis Fair 


as extra prizes for those who do good work next month. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 1884 Arch St., Philadelphia 





** The Oxford Teachers’ 
par exceilence 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World.” 





JUST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bible 


with New Twentieth 
Century Helps ar- 
ranged Under One 
Alphabet 


Being a Practical Bible Diction- 
ary, including Concordance, Sub- 
ect Index, Glossary, Chronologies, 

armony, Botany, etc. under One 
Alphabet. 








A Notable Departure 


The only Teachers’ Bible 
made with all the Helps 
under One Alphabet. 


ILLUSTRATED with 
the Latest Photographs from 
the Holy Land. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 











LESSON FOR APRIL 24 





FIFTY CENTS 
A MONTH 


A small bottle of Scott’s 
Emulsion costing fifty cents 
will last a baby a month—a 
few drops in its bottle each 
time it is fed. That’s a small 





Convention Calendar, 1904 








| Alberta, at Calgary . 
Louisiana, at Crowley ..... . April + and 
West Virginia, at Grafton. . . . . April 19-2t | 

| Southern California, at Los Angeles, April —— 

Delaware, at Laurel . . April 21, 22 


. . April 5, 6 | 


North Carolina, at Greensboro . . April 26-29 

outlay for so large a return of Texas, at Houston... . . + May 35 
shington, at Bellingham . . . . May 11-13 

healt and comfort. “ Wisconsin, at — ry ac. » ae 3I to _— 2 
j outh Dakota, at Huron . ay 31 to June 2 
Babies that are Stven | Oklahoma, at —— ea ace 8 . June 1-3 
Scott’s Emulsion quickly r@- | Oregon, at Portland ..... . June 7, 8 


Kansas, at Clay Center, . 
pS iemgpeny at ew oe 
im 


une 7-9 
une 7-9 | 


spond to its helpful action. 


* | 








; ; Ohio, at ; ‘ - . june 7-9 
It seems to contain just the Colorado, at ‘Rete Ford. .... June 14-16 
elements of nourishment @ | Illinois, at Mattoon . . «June 14-16 
Alabama, at Anniston . . June 14-16 
baby needs most, Montana, at Renemen gives i 14-16 | 
Nebraska, at Grand Island . . . . June 14-1 
Ordinary food frequently New York, at Auburn. . .. .. . June 14-16 
lacks this nourishment;Scott’s | North Dakota, at Jamestown . . . June 14-17 | 
California, at Pacific Grove. . . un€ 21-23 
Emulsion always supplies it. | Indiana, at Richmond une 21-23 
Minnesota, at — ° ‘ June 21-23 
y sample request. New Mexico, at Albuquerque. une 24- 
WT aN Eas oapenis | Arkansas, atCamden., ,.... ~ June 28-30 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, = Jowa, at Iowa Falls, . June 28-30 | 
———— | Manitoba, at —— . June 28-30 
Kentucky, at Henderson eee . August 24-26 


Missouri, at Kansas City. . Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
New Hampshire, at Manchester, October —— 
Rhode Island, at Providence. . October II, 12 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg. . . October 12-14 
Maine, at Fort Fairfield . Third week October 
Vermont, at Ludlow. ..... October 18-20 
Ontario, at Hamilton . .. . . October 25-27 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax . . . . October 26-28 
Virginia, at Lynchburg. . . . November 
District of Columbia, at 


You Can 
Follow the 





- = Washington . November 14-16 
Michigan, at —— . November 15-17 
Pil rims New Jersey, at Burlington . . November 15-17 
Utah, at Provo. . «+ « «December 4, 5 
| Teh ts teacher in your Sunday-school 
is just now facing a rare opportunity. | Mexico’s Hopeful Outlook ‘and 
The Lifé of Christ is the wondrous theme Needs ry 


of the lessons. A great company of 
Sunday-school workers, delegates to the 
World’s ‘Sunday-school Convention in | in behalf of the International | 
Jerusalem, is on its way to the land | Ps ee possible, throug irerk: ait cocured | 
where Jesus lived. The Editor of The} 

Sunday School Times, Charles Gallaudet ey Tee Ceneey Coen Tistee, Me | 


| Bryney met with much to encourage the | 
Trumbull, is with the pilgrims, and he is | heart of the workers on this side of the | 


writing a series of letters to The Sunday border. Mrs. Bryner is very hopeful of 
School Times, giving vivid word pictures | |the work in our sister Republic, She 
of the journey. The first letter is in this | writes : ‘‘ The Mexicans are a most a 
issue. Never again in the lifetime of | preciative and attentive people. y 
most teachers of to-day is there likely to | | audience is such a mixture,— pastors, 
be any such opportunity to impress upon | jorge = ™ . gel with —— 
the scholars the real meaning of Christ's | young women : dine givens of eoet os 
life as illuminated by the observations of | ple who cannot read, and always a lot 
a company of trained Sunday-school ex- | 


c of children, some tiny ones. I give out 
perts and Bible students. Mr. Trumbull the papers at each place, and speak of 
will leave no stone unturned to find 


your generosity in making this trip pos- 
whatever will interest and inspire the | sible es read only a little English, 
teacher who follows the progress of the | but are glad of the p * ae to translate. 
pilgrims. Please hand these blanks to per- | Y°U have no idea of the poverty of 


; | many of the people, nor of their strug- 
sons in your school who do not take The | gles to attend mo Protestant mission 


Sunday School Times. They will thank | schools. Yesterday in Guadalajara I | 
you for this opportunity of taking the | saw two young men who walked over 
Jerusalem tour with their classes around , one thousand miles to attend the school. 
them. _ No teacher should miss a single | Last week another came who had been 
one of Mr. Trumbull's letters. over a month on the way. Sunday a | 
poorly dressed man was present at two | 

services at which I spoke (I visited and | 
spoke at five Sunday-schools, and spoke | 
at the afternoon and evening services | 

beside that day). Monday at break- 

fast time he came to Dr. Howland’s | 
door, where I was stopping, and said he | 
was just starting back for his family, 
two hundred miles away, to bring them 

to live in Guadalajara. He had walked | 
the trip once, was to walk back again, 
and to lead the whole family on the re- | 
turn walk,—a wife and four children, | 
one a baby of three months. He said 
he liked the kind of meetings they had 
there, and he had founda place to work, 
and he called to see if Dr. Howland 


URING her recent visit to Mexico | 











SS CUT THS OUT SS 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents for which 
please send me The Sunday School Times for 
three months. 


SEE Dalle Seb ¢ © 


Address ... 


The amount may be sent in stamps, 
money order, coin, or by check. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
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|}commerce under the name of 
| attest that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy 
, cases of Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic 





1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. would ba — the baby when he re- 
Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which | turned. e promised to be back in a 
please send me The Sunday School Times for | month.” 
three months. oni 
GED oi isi-w w § SH a-8 8 . A 4 a 
Florida by Sea 
RS <a ks ee Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelp yhia and Baltimore. "eto 


The amount may be sent in stamps, 
money order, coin, or by check. 


—- service. 
. Turner, 





G. P.A., itimore, Md. 


nd for excursion book. | 
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Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIIL, and Now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 








Following is an Exact Transiation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 
Written by Himself: 

Rome, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fate- 
bene Fratelli) in Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the 
natural mineral water placed in and am glad 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER to be able to 

in 

on- 

gestions and Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, of Renal In- 

sufficiency, of light Nephritic Affections, and of all the various forms of Uric 
Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to te recommended highly in the initial processes of 
| Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 

May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 

(Signed) Pror. Giuseppe Lappont. 


Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra- 
telli) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 2," Tesceeoniaie wich acres eens 


ally. Testimonials which defy all impute 
tion or question sent to any address. 


Hotel opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINIA. 











Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. 


ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be giad to 
correspond with our readers about ~~ required in church, school, and class, When 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H These maps cover all Biblical 
Palestine 





A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Western Asia Suitarty‘cnmining all re, oh a nag 
Egypt and Sinai Palestine is essential for’ the 4 and ure, 

. comin essons. cial terms 
St. —e to Sabbath- schools for, these Shoe Store Settees 





81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


s t. 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


82,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 





WHAT IS D 


) 


Us’ Ti - fo P? nT 
ve that us 

\ T op is the best and Aab . o 

\ device for making 100 copies 

) from pen-written and so 











oS oe Fs 
CARMINA fom ESS TALS), orisinal ne ill hip 
DAY SCHOOL b an == e—\ complete duplicator, cap 


size, without 
on ten (10) days’ trial. 
Pree $7.50, less trade discount of 323% per cent, 

net. Felix F F Deus uplicator Co., 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York City. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Weisbach, Acetylene, or Wil. 

Our experience is at your service. All questions 
“care answered. Send dimensions for estimate. 


. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street. New York 


VOCALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


, 


The best S.S. Hymnal published. Returnable 
copy free for examination. Price, $24 00 per 100. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


** Best and Cheapest "’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of ¢ w ury Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, egy and pees 
Samples free. Pu ers of the You 
Weekly, the largest and best sens -sc + 
in America. sin every requisite lor the Sanday. 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 














IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 








being ptm F by all children; careful exclusion Prices, $225 and upwards. 
in poetry and jingle i in ay Send for illustrated catalogue. 
wQeay on, 35 Union Sa. NOV. Clty THE VOCALION ORGAN CO. 


74 Jackson Street. orcester, Mass. 














you permit a custom at the communica 
table A en you would not tolerate in your own. 


Shy “ma Individual nome’ ? an use of the individual communion ser- 
Are you open to conviction? 
Pam Communion *. 


ws daily 
Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
CUPS soscrues 






which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives? 


Send for our free book—{t tells all about 
it, SON GUUNTT Ga. Bent. 25, Oe 


COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. 23, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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There are 
SOUPS 


and 


7 SOUPS 


_ HEINZ 
© TOMATO SOUPS 


SP is made from selected red ripe 
tomatoes, combined with rich cream 
and pure spices. Get a can from ~ 

=. your grocer, and if you don’t like it’ 

=—take it back and get your money. 
= We take the risk. 
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= Remember 


HEINZ 
‘ Quaility.. 


The same HEINZ on food products stands fer 
purity, cleanliness end eli that makes for quality. 
== Mailed upon request, beautiful booklet Interest. 

=—— img, instructive. Send for it 


a Ht. J. HEINZ CO.. Pittsburgh, U.S. 
i i ¥ - 
O* "94 
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\ 98 ae ik U KY 
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CORNS Why do you cut 
your corns, and 
tisk blood-poisoning, when A-# 

ve removes them without 
pain or danger? Cheap enough 
—1§¢. Easy to get—at all drug- 


ists’ or by mail. 
Giant iant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 





MERICAN LACKBOARD OmMP'’Y 
LESS BAND" 


BrACKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. 29, FREE 
200 & 202 N. 2nD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ast for Te oy 

o. 21. George Ser inger, 
Manager, 258 Fe 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





April 24, 1904. What Christ Can Do for 
“* Darkest Africa.” Isa. 45: 11-19. 





sions. 


| lions ; 
| together one and one-half millions of 
| square miles, and a population of six 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Ethiopia shall know Christ (Psa. 


87). 
TUES.—The heathen warned (Joel 3 : 9-14). 
WED.—A terrible fate (Jer. 9 : 25, 26). 
THURS.—Mercy promised (Jer. 12: 14-17). 
FRI.—Pray for Africa (Matt. 9 : 35-38). 
SAT.— Ethiopia promised (Psa. 68 : 29-31). 














Reasons for calling it *‘ Darkest Africa.’’ 
The most cheering fact about African mis- 
| 
Workers needed to-day. 
HERE are practically no parts of | 
Africa left under native rule ex- | 
cept Morocco and the Central Sou- | 
dan. ‘The continent embraces eleven | 
and one-half million square miles, and 
of these France holds three millions, 
with a population of twenty-nine mil- | 
lions ; Great Britain two and one-half | 
millions, with forty million people ; Bel- 
gium about nine hundred thousand, with 
a population of sixteen millions ; Ger- | 
many about eight hundred and pd 
thousand, and a population of six mi 


Portugal, Italy, and Spain have 


millions. The total population of the 
continent is between one hundred and 
forty millions and one hundred and sixty 
millions. 

“ 

What precipitated the partitionment 
of Africa was the appropriation by Ger- 
many in 1884 of territories in Southwest 
Africa. Previously Portugal was the 
chief claimant to great sections of Africa, 
though England held more under actual 
authority than any other power. But | 
the action of Germany brought on a na- | 
tional scramble that did not cease until | 

| 


| the whole continent was appropriated. 


Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


GREAT IS .,.:,.. 
TEXAS ! «*' tines ite 


are Upon Her 

The Home Seeker wants to know about her 
“* matchless’ climate and her cheap lands. 

The Investor wants to know about not only 
her cheap land and low taxes, but as well, her 
wealth of mine and forest, and this is to let you 
know that the International & Great North- 
ern, Texas’ Greatest Railroad, traverses 
more than a thousand miles of the cream of 
Texas’ resources, latent and developed, and 
that you may learn more about the Great I. & 
G. N. Country by sending a two-cent stamp for 
a copy of the //ustrator and General Narra- 
ter, or 25 cents for a te s file of same, or b 
pritiag i. J. Price P.& T.A., 1 &G. N. 


» Palestine, Texas. 





European control. 
| Europe to be thus in control is the right 


it is a good thing for Africa to be under 
The only right of 


of her duties, and only so long as they | 
are discharged, and Africa is really led | 
upward, is the European occupation | 
legitimate. 

One great curse the appropriation of 
Africa by Europe has destroyed, and 
one it has created. The slave-trade, 
which Livingstone strove to expose so 
that the world might kuow its base- 
ness, would never have been stopped if 
European power had not suppressed 


| the Arabs and their diabolical business. | 
But, on the other hand, European infiu- 


ence took in the curse of rum, which has 
cree yee the land so that some travelers 

old that if the siave-trade could be re- 
sumed, and the liquor traffic stopped, 
Africa would be the gainer by the ex- 


| change. 


THE SHORT LINE 


to the South and Southwest 
is the Norfolk G Western Ry. 











Solid train Washington to Memphis. Through 

Pullman sleeping-cars New York to New Or- 

leans, New York to Memphis, via Philadelphia, 

Baltimore. Wasnington, Lynchburg, Roanoke, | 
Bristol, Knoxville, Chattanooga. Excellent 

dining-car service. Address for further infor- 

mation, 

L. J. Evuis, E.P.A. 
398 Beeabuny, N. Y. 


W. B. BEVILL,G. P.A. 


Roanoke, Va. 


Scenes of the Rockies 


To familiarize os Public with the grandeur and 
beasty of the Rocky Mountains, the COLORADO 
MIDLAND RAILWAY (Pike's Peak Route) will 
forward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the a 
A magnificent steel engraving. 26X 
inches, of Hagerman Pass, Colorado 
(11,500 feet above sea level) . SOc. 
Twenty-five photographic views of 
Rocky Mountain scenery, each oX 
inches, per set . $1. 06 
Send money order, New York or Chicago draft te| 


Cc. H. SPEERS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Beaver, Colo. 


The greatest missionary name on the 
roll of African missionaries is David 
| Livingstone, Read his story in Blaikie’s 
‘* Personal Life of David Livingstone,” 
or in Walsh's ‘‘ Modern Heroes of the 
Mission Field.’’ ‘‘ The moral element 
‘and missionary aim in Livingstone’s 


| work have been by far the most power- 


ful factor in the production of real and 
lasting benefit to the hopeless tribes of 
one-half of the forlorn continent,” says 
Dr. James Stewart. It is worth while 
reading the poem which Punch printed 
on the occasion of the burial of the great 


| missionary's body in Westminster Ab- 


bey. 


** Droop half-mast colors ; bareheaded 
crowds, 

As this plain coffin o’er the side is slung, 

To pass by woods of masts and ratlined 
shrouds, 


As erst by Afric’s trunks, liana-hung. 


bow, 


** *Tis the last mile of many thousands trod 

With failing strength, but never-failing 
will, 

By the worn frame, now at its rest with 
God, 

That never rested from its fight with ill. 


** Or if the ache of travel and of toil 
Would sometimes wring a short, sharp 
cry of pain 
From agony of fever, blain and boil, 
*Twas but to crush it down, and on 
again, 


‘*He knew not that the trumpet he had 
blown 
Out of the darkness of that dismal land 
Had teached and roused an army of its 
own 
To strike the chains from the slave’s 
fettered hand. 


** Now we believe he knows, sees all is well ; 
How God had stayed his will and shaped 
his way, 
To bring the light to those that darkling 
dwell 
With gains that life’s devotion well repay. 


‘* Open the Abbey doors, and bear him in, 


To sleep with kind and statesman, chief | 


and sage, 
The missionary come of weaver kin, 
But great by work that brooks no lower 
wage. 


‘* He needs no epitaph to guard a name 
Which men shall prize while worthy 
work is known; 
He lived and died for good,—be this his 
fame : 
Let marble crumble, this is Livingstone.”’ 


% 


This is the only way to benefit and 
redeem Asia. Trade will not do it. 
Government will not doit. Only the 
gospel will doit. ‘‘Il have had twenty- 
one years’ experience among natives,” 
said James Chalmers of the South Seas. 
‘* T have lived with the Christian natives, 


|and I have lived and dined and slept 


with cannibals, but I have never yet 
met a single man or woman, or with 
a single people, that civilization with- 
out Christianity has civilized.” 





Satisfied 
The Surgeon’s Assistant in a Dangerous 
Case 


The surgeon who is attending a dan- 
gerous case praises the food that helped 


| his little patient. 
‘*T have a story to tell about what | 


Grape-Nuts did and is still doing for m 
child;—a story marvelous indeed, which 
seems almost incredible, but which is an 
absolute fact. 

‘‘Two years ago in March my little 
four-year-old daughter was stricken 
down with tuberculosis. of the right hip 
joint. We put herin charge of a special- 
ist for treatment. He told us that our 
only hope of saving her hip, and perhaps 
life, in addition to his surgical treatment, 
was to build up her system with good 
nourishing food, to make good rich blood, 
bone, muscle, and fat, which in time 
would cure the disease by absorption. 

‘* This sounded easy but proved a diffi- 
cult case to treat, as there were so many 
foods recommended that did not agree 


with her, or that she did not like, and | 


therefore would not eat. 


‘* For‘a year and a half she barely held | 


her own until Grape-Nuts was tried, 


which she liked from the first, and in two | 
months gained two pounds in weight | 


where during the eighteen months pre- 
ceding she had lost weight. 

‘* Now notwithstanding she is also just 
recovering’ from a severe attack of the 


whooping-cough which she has had for | 


the last three months, she has gained 
steadily in weight, is growing nicely, and 
her entire recovery 
hopeful, and we are confident of complete 
success. 

‘*Our surgeon is delighted with the 
rapid improvement she is making, and 
both he and ourselves are more than 
thankful that we tried Grape-Nuts.” 


The writer of this letter is the pastor 


of achurch at Warrensville, Ohio. 
given by Postum Co., 
Mich. 


Name 
Battle Creek. 


Thousands of physicians now prescribe | 


Grape-Nuts food in all cases 
strength is expected from food. 
a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


where 
‘* There's 
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Profitable 


place for 
our money 
s an _Invest- 
ment Account 
with this bank— 
pays Four per 
cent. compound in- 
terest on all amounts from One Dollar 
up Our Banking by Mail system brings 
our Bank to your postoffice. 
to-day for explanatory booklet. R. 10. 


PITTSBURGH BANK FOR SAVINGS 


SMITHFIELD & FOURTH AVE 
SHED [862 PITTSBUR 


UROPEAN TOUR 


take a very limited number. Early neeeretion 
necessar Reference. Address “ Tour," care 
of The Sunday School Times Co., Me a Pa 


30-018 H PE 





“A lady of ex- 
rience | will 





Surpass all other preparations In allaying 
"A Hoarseness and Irritation of the Throat. As 
BRONCHIAL a cough remedy they are unequalled. 


“hocw® Avoid Ahad. Z the 


Ghe Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 9, 1904 


Entered at, the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘second-class matter 
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Advertising Rates 





is promising and | 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
| detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday Schoo! Times is published 
| weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
| $ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

* . One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the’ Universal! Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions. at the above rate, the 


eee to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
»scribers. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent Sree, upon application 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LESSON FOR APRIL 24 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address “ Marion 
Lawrance’s os ay Box,”” The Sunday School 
‘Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











HAMILTON, OHIO.—Will you kindly inform 
me where I can get a Cradle Roll certificate 
with a place for baby’s photograph in upper 
left-hand corner ?—C, E. T. 

I have referred this question to five large 
Sunday-school supply houses, and they all 
reply that they have nothing of the kind, but 
are willing to get one up for anybody who 
desires enough copies to justify the expense. 
I suggest that you get up your ‘own cer- 
tificate, and have a place left in it for the 
photograph. The photographs can be se- 
cured unmounted, ready to paste on such a 
certificate. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—In what parts of Sun- 
day-school programs are there liable to be 
difficulties, weakness, or failure ?—W. L. G. 

These things will be most likely to occur 
in that part of any program for which there 
has been no definite planning beforehand. 
Every item of an entire program should be 
carefully mapped out and written down by 
the superintendent before beginning the 
school, The superintendent who does not 
know what is to be done next is inviting all 
of the difficulties you refer to, and more. 
My judgment, however, is that the weakest 
point in most Sunday-schools is in the closing 
exercises. They should be very carefully 
planned, and constitute a climax for the whole 
session, 





ROCKWELL CITY, lowA.—Please inform us 
of the best possible material explaining systems 
of graduation in Sunday-schools. We wish to 
study the question of promotion,—M. W. F 

There are very few books given up wholly 
to this subject. In most cases the best help 
will be in chapters here and there in books 
on genétal Sunday-school methods. The 
question has been answered often in these 
columns. ©You* cannot go amiss if you will 
read ‘Seven Graded Sunday-Schools,’’ by 
Hurlbut (50 cents); chapter on grading in 
** Modern Meihods in Sunday-School Work ”’ 
Mead ($1.50); ‘* Ways of Working,’’ 
Schauffler ($1); ‘*Up-to-Date Sunday 
School,’’ Fox (25 cents), and others, These 
books may all be had of your denomina- 
tional publishing house, or of The Sunday 
School Times at the prices given. 





BOWLING GREEN, OHIO.—Can you tell me 
about the origin of Children's Day ? What are 
the offerings which are taken on that day gene- 
rally used for? Is the observance of Children's 
Day general ?—N. R. H. 

The Rev. Dr. W. F. McMillen, 1008 
Young Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing, Chicago, representing the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 
has written a leaflet covering this ground. 
It may be had by applying to him. Chil- 
dren’s Day is usually observed in the central 
part of the country on the second Sunday 
in June, because the flowers are most plen- 
tiful then. In many parts of the South it is 
observed earlier. The money gathered on 
that day is generally used for Sunday-school 
work. Most frequently it goes to the society 
representing the Sunday-school work done 
upon the frontier, The day is not as gen- 
erally observed abroad as it is with us, 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—-Could you suggest to me 
any names suitable for a class of young ladies 
that has just been organized into a missionary 
department,—something that is applicable to 
that line of work?—E. R 

If your class has adopted a special field, 
as Ceylon, Burmah, Micronesia, etc., these 
names would be appropriate. There is 
always a little interest in a secret. The 
‘*M. B.’’ class, standing for ‘* More Bles- 
sed,’’. based upon the verse ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,’’ might 
answer; or, ‘* A. T. W.,’’ standing for ‘ All 
the World ;’’ or, likewise, ‘*G. T. L. O.,” 
meaning ‘* Get the Last One.’’ If you have 
in your church a man or woman who has 
been especially devoted to missions, the 
name of that one would serve well. A 
favorite name with young women’s classes 
is Philathea. The Philathea classes of the 
United States are organized. For informa- 
tion address M. A. Hudson, 200 Comstock 
Street, Syracuse, New York. 
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For the 
CHURCH 


Tue Lapies’ Home JournaL 
and Tue SaturDay EvENnING 
Post offer you a better 

way of raising money — 

easier and surer and 
more profitable than 
fairs, tea$ or suppers. 





There may be several 
hundred dollars in it; 
maybe over $1000. 
You can surely earn as 
much as in fairs, etc., 
and with less trouble, 
if you'll do a little 
systematic work. 


Write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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The tong-ipeked-for byma-beok. 
NORTHFIELD 
YMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 


For use in Evangelistic and Church Services, 
Conventions, Sunday- schools, and all Prayer 
and Social Meetings of the Church and Home. 


It contains a very large number of most useful 
and singable sacred songs, both new and old, among 
which are 


MANY of the favorite ‘‘ Gospel Hymns "’ and 
** Sacred Songs.’’ 

MANY new songs soon to become favorites, 

MANY church hymns and tunes, new and old, 
from the best American and English composers. 

MANY pieces especially useful Ter evangelistic 


and convention choirs, and many for solo, 
duet, and quartet purposes. 


Substantially bound in cloth, $25. r 100. 
5c. ‘ach per copy extn. by 4 - 








_— 
Before deciding on the new hymn-book: for your 
church you had better sec 
NORTH IELD HYMNAL 
A returnable copy or examination sent free to any 
earnest inquirer on application. 











The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


CHIL 5 


REN’S 
SERVICES 


DAY 
Two New Ones 
“SUMMER’S MESSAGE’ (Cxchaeeeeet.) 
“NATURE’S GARDEN ” Samples, post» 


paid, 10 cents, 

108 Washington 150 sth Ave., 
St., Chicago. New York. 

When answering advertisements mention this paper. 

LYMYER UALIKE OTHER BELLS 

CHURCH ABLE, LOWER, PRICE. 

our rate CATALOGUE 


L Ss * LLS WHY. 
WRITE TO CINCINMATI BELL FOUNDRY CO., CINCINNATI, 0 


CHURCH BELLS snc'meat 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


THE._ GENUINE MENFELY BELL 


© most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 




















Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 














| The Sunday 


Fountain 





good pens have been expensive. 
workers, and which can be sold at an exceptionally low price. 


terms from one of the leading manufacturers, enabling us 
to offer our pen to the Sunday-school world at the low 
price of $1.50. We need not apologize in any way 
for this pen. We say, unqualifiedly, that it is 
equal to any $2.50 fountain pen in the market. 
And even though you may have a good 
pen already, you have learned that 





another one would often be useful. 


mR 


Could any offer be fairer ? 


large advertisement like this. Address 


But we have succeeded in finding 
a special high-grade pen admirably designed for the use of Sunday-school 


contracting for a large number we have obtained very favorable 


chool Times 


Pen, $1.50 


N ESSENTIAL part of the outfit of every Sunday-school worker, whether pastor, 
superintendent, secretary, or teacher, is a good Fountain Pen. 

























Hitherto 


The pen is an extra large size, 


warranted 14 karat gold, hard iri- 
dium pointed ; holder is hard rubber, 
handsomely chased. Three different styles 
of points, —medium, fine, and stub. 
tion to our assertion about the pen, you may have 
your own opinion to back it up with, for we shall be 
glad to have you try the pen ten days; if, at the end of 
that time, you are dissatisfied with your purchase for any reason, 
or even without reason, return the pen to us, with your name and 
address on the wrapper, drop us a postal card, and your money will be 
returned to you within. twenty-four hours, without argument or comment. 
Does it not show our confidence in the pen? 
Send for one now, as we may not soon again have the space available for a 


In addi- 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












































































































































This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the ets can 
be kept theo clean by SAPOLIO 














rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
UNITED Ser tsco 
STATES **"" 
HOTEL mass. ' 


Only two blocks from Southern Terminal 
Station. American and European plans. 

Rates: American Plan, $2.50 per day and 
upwards for each person; European Plan, 
$1.00 per day and upwards for each person, 


SEND F FOR CIRCULAR 





Empty Now 
How One Woman Quit Medicine 


‘While a_ coffee- “user my stomach | 
troubled me for years,” says a lady of 
Columbus, O., *‘and I had to take medi- 
p all the time. 1 had what I thought 
was the best stomach medicine I could | 
get, had to keep getting it filled all the 
time at forty cents a bottle. I did not 
know what the cause of my trouble was, 
but just er along from day to day 
suffering, and taking medicine all the 

time. 

‘* About six months ago I quit tea and | 
coffee, and began drinking Postum, and | 
I have not had my prescription filled 
since, which is a great surprise to me, 
for it proves that coffee was the cause 
of all my trouble although I never sus- 
pected it. 

‘ When my friends ask me how I feel | 
since I have been taking Postum, I say, 

To tell the truth I don’t feel at all, on 
that I get hungry, and eat cveryihiant 
want, and lots of it, and it never hurts 
me, and Iam happy and well and con- 
tented all the time.’ 

‘*IT could not get my family to drink 
Postum for a while until I mixed it ina 
little coffee, and kept on reducing the 
amount of coffee until I got it all Postum. 
Now they all like it. 

‘* We all know that Postum is a sun- 
shine maker. I find it helps one greatly, | 
for we do not have .o think of aches and 
pains all the time, and can use our minds | 
for other things.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The one who has to bother with coffee 
aches and pains is badly handicapped in 





the race for fame and. fortune. ostum | 
is a wonderful rebuilder. There’s a 
reason. 


Look in each package for the famous | 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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HE renaissance of 

bicycling brings 
with it one of the finest 
mechanical devices in- 





ning of this industry. 
The 


TWO-SPEED 
GEAR 


CHAINLESS Bicycle Z 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to 
change from high to low gear for hill climbing and difficult roads, 


POPE MFC. CO. 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 


“COLUMBIA” “CLEVELAND” | “CRESCENT” “RAMBLER” 
“TRIBUNE” “CRAWFORD” | “MONARCH” “IMPERIAL” 
“FAY JUVENILES” “CRESCENT JUVENILES” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, 

















Nelsonm’s ™: dAmerioan stanparn 


Revised Bible 


which version embodies the result of painstaking study 
and research for over two hundred and fifty years. 

Since the completion of the King James Version in 
1611, many valuable manuscripts have come to light, 
while the whole science which teaches how to deal 
with ancient manuscripts has grown up. 

To supply a long-felt want, this new version was published in 1gor, 
and it is now universally acknowledged to convey the meaning of the 
original better than any former translation of the Holy Scriptures. 


In addition to the Revised Bible, we also publish the King James Version 
in over 400 different styles 
For sale by all booksellers. 





Write for Catalogue—sent free 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


37 East 18th Street, New York 
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ers, Special 
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Starching 


from dainty laces to the 

heaviest pieces—for the 
best results—for the great- 
est economy, use 


Kingsford’s 


OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss 


STARCH 


Its superiority shows in the re- 
sults—purest whiteness, satiny 
finish, a stiffness that is flex- 
ible and elastic—not harsh and 
crackly. These are some 
of the points by which 
you know goods starched 
with this starch. It saves 
because asmallerquantity 
isneeded. All grocers 
have it. 


OSWECO 
STARCH FACTORY 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Ten Days Free Trial 

allowed on all our bicycles. We SHIP 
ON APPROVAL without a cent de- 
posit wheel not satisfactory re- 
turned af our expense 


190 medi $877 to $17 


Coaster brakes, Hedgethorne AF 
ture-proof tires,and best equipment. 


4 \- 1902 and ‘03 ——- 
Best makes to $ 12 
Wheels 


All mak Soaneed 
‘ makes and models 
Wigs good as new 30°38 

pot Ie ory cleat sale at 
havbe ctory cost. 

ER AGENTS WANTED 
in each town to take orders from 
sample wheel furnished by us. Our agents 
make big — pee bad at mare for cata- 
logues an 

UTOM OBES RES, 
chines, sundries, etc., half Yoon rices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 70 G, CHICAGO 










































































































sewing ma- 











The world around 
None better found. 


HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller. 


Look on the label for the 
signature. Get the improved 
Tim Rollers 











1 CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


at smal! cost. Excellent facilities for 
quick sales. Write me and learn how. 


i. w. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, O. 


When Pewee advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


America’s Summer Resorts 





For a copy, 





G. P. A., New York Central, 


will chaperone one 


} A lady going abroad or two persons de- 


| siring to combine travel and study. Address ‘“‘ Tour,” 
care of The Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia. 


send a stamp to George H. Daniels, 
New York. 














